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DEPARTMENTS OF SPEECH — A POINT OF VIEW 
C. M. WIsE 


Departments of speech are important — because speech is im- 
portant. For that reason we need to return again and again to the 
realization of the function of speech. The function of human speech 
is the more vividly realized when considered deprivatively. We may 
casually agree when it is said that speech is the instrument which 
has made all civilization and culture possible; but when we compre- 
hend that without speech there would have been no civilization and 
no culture, then we are startled into fuller understanding that 
speech is the prime mover of all human progress. In the calm pos- 
session of the ability to speak, our passive minds perhaps adjudge 
the coming of civilization as inevitable, even with some other in- 
strument than speech as its agent; but when we consider being 
deprived of speech, and when we realize that there could have been 
no other agent, we are shocked into appreciation of our priceless 
instrument. Even the unprecedented possession of the opposable 
thumb would have remained unexploited and relatively unused, as 
indeed it has remained with the anthropoids, without speech as the 
mode of communication; and the making of tools, the use of fire, 
the invention of the wheel and the whole triumphant succession of 
events by which man-creatures became mankind could, without 
speech, never have unfolded. It is no idle idiot’s tale that is told 
by the legendary writer wherein all work automatically stopped 
when audible communication became a babel; without audible com- 
munication, work would never have started. Quintilian says, Rerum 
ipsa natura in eo, quod praecipue indulisse homine videtur, quoque 
nos a ceteris animalibus separasse . .. facultatem dicendi .. . 


Mr. Wise (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1932) has for many years been Head of the 
Department of Speech at the Louisiana State University, and is a Past Presi- 
dent of The Speech Association of America. This paper, in substantially its 
present form, was presented at a general session of the 1954 Convention of 
The Southern Speech Association in Dallas, Texas. 
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which, slightly paraphrased, may be translated, “Nature herself has 
bestowed on man that which she seems to have granted him pre- 
eminently, and by which she has distinguished us from all the other 
animals . . . the faculty of speech.” 

Such a mighty central force in human engineering, and the 
teaching of the uses of such a mighty force, need continual reformu- 
lation and reassessment. To such part of that xeformulation and 
reassessment as we have wisdom to achieve, this paper addresses 
itself. The point of departure here is the department of speech. 

Departments of speech find their most logical basis of organiza- 
tion in the act of audible speech, whether workaday or artistic. For 
audible speech is the primary fact of language, writing being a sec- 
ondary development, both in time-sequence and in essential nature. 
The founding fathers of our national organization must have felt 
frustrated and lost, even in our admirable and necessary depart- 
ments of English, where first things were not placed first, and where 
the primary act of speech was subordinated to its own secondary 
manifestations, grammar, writing, and literature. Now we have in 
the modern department of speech an organization built abeut the 
central idea of speaking, and including such related materials and 
studies as support or develop the central idea. Belief in the validity 
of building a department of speech on this central idea constitutes 
the point of view to which the title of this paper refers. 

Measured by the principle of relevance to the act of speech, what 
are the curricular components of a department of speech? 

1. The Fundamentals Course. This component takes on many 
aspects in different times and places. It is truest to its purpose 
when the speech act is kept foremost, where facts concerning organs 
and processes are carefully chosen for their power to illuminate 
veritable speaking, and where classroom practice materials are 
chosen not for teaching their own techniques but for their efficacy 
in developing and improving basic speech processes. 

2. Public Speaking. For the moment, this unadorned term is 
used to include not merely simple speaking to an audience, but de- 
bating, symposia, panel speaking, discussion, conference speaking, 
radio speaking, television speaking, and the many-named analogous 
forms that our times are evolving. 

3. Interpretation. This embraces the various types of plat- 
form reading as they have long been known, but includes choral 
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reading, the newly popularized quartet style of reading, and, with 
the coming on of time, probably many more types. 

4. Drama. Here we have a range equaled only by public speak- 
ing, for it includes acting, directing, scenery, lighting, costume, 
playwriting, in some instances dramatic literature and criticism, ra- 
dio drama, television drama, and other forms as the years unroll. 
Drama draws heavily on the fields of fundamentals, phonetics, etc., 
and would be seriously handicapped without them. 

5. Phonetics and Linguistics. These include general phonetics, 
the phonetics of English and its dialects, linguistic geography, and 
in very recent times, phonemics and structural linguistics. 

6. Speech Pathology and Correction. These include the older, 
established studies, and nowadays also the problems of speaking as 
affected by imperfect hearing. 

7. Voice Science. Traditionally voice science includes those 
parts of the study of anatomy, physiology, and physics which apply 
to speech. With the advent of electronics, the physics area of voice 
science is now widely expanded, with such devices as the spectro- 
graph probing for new knowledge to enrich the field. 

8. Radio and Television. Here the interlacing and integrating 
of mutual interests, implicit in most of the categories listed earlier, 
show in their best form. For in addition to the needed instruction 
peculiar to radio and television, there are radio and television speak- 
ing, which are forms of public speaking; there are radio and tele- 
vision drama, which are forms of theatre; there is interpretation as 
adapted to broadcasting; and there is every aspect of knowledgeable 
use of the voice, from what is learned in the fundamentals course 
upward. 

9. Speech Education. This includes speech psychology, meth- 
ods of research, educational history in the speech area, the use of 
audio-visual aids, and teaching methods generally. 

These components of the curriculum are not necessarily all. We 
think at once of other phases, from semantics to group dynamics, to 
speech in business and industry — and still there are more. Speech 
is so alive, so sensitive to trends, so responsive to affairs and to the 
times that it will forever be adding, subtracting; selecting, rejecting; 
absorbing, digesting, evolving, inventing, producing. I remember 
stating at Chicago a decade or more ago that when next-century men 
should speak of us and our achievements, saying Biblically, “there 
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were giants in those days,” they would mention the vacuum tube 
as a great giant among giants. For the current decade or two we 
must add the giants called atomic fission, thermo-nuclear reaction, 
and antibiotics. And we must add also the giants of new speech 
skills and of new methods of speech teaching. 

It is the aliveness and flexibility of speech that demands of us 
the continual reassessment of our teaching of speech. When we 
think how the emphasis in drama has shifted — the decline of “the 
road,” the dwindling of Broadway, the rise of the silent pictures, 
the speaking pictures, radio plays, and television plays, we may well 
be appalled at the challenge to adapt our teaching to these changes, 
yet hold fast to that which is good and true. 

How far interpretation has shifted from the days of Delsarte 
and elocution to Charles Laughton, in solo or quartet! How pro- 
foundly must our teaching search itself, either to keep pace or to 
determine whether it is meet to keep pace! 

Public speaking, once practically synonymous with oratory in the 
grand style, is now a protean activity appearing in every guise, from 
simple conversation to brain washing; and we must learn to com- 
prehend its guises and to teach or to abjure their uses. 

Speech correction has refined and disciplined itself; phonetics 
has found its usefulness in relation to standard forms of speech, to 
speech correction, and to all the dialects needed in the artistic 
phases of speech, dramatic and interpretative. 

And underlying and sustaining all of these lie selected forms 
from the great body of science, viz., mathematics, physics, and 
physiology, in manifestations from the electronic to the neurological, 
challenging reformulation and reassessment, and helping to realign 
and reassess. 

The diversity of the curriculum of the department of speech, 
which, as a corollary to its binding unity of fundamental principle, 
has a very wide range in application, leads to divisiveness. It should 
not do so, for the very breadth of the curriculum should offer living 
room and working room for us all. But we sometimes hear of a 
department of speech and drama, or of speech and drama and radio. 
It is as if we had a department of mathematics and algebra, or of 
mathematics and algebra and geometry and trigonometry and cal- 
culus. The next step is all too likely to be separate departments of 
speech, and of drama, and of radio. Because division has some- 
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times taken place, I have been commissioned to discuss it here. 
Since I have already made my best effort to comment on this situa- 
tion in The Quarterly Journal of Speech in October of 1952, I ask 
permission to quote briefly from myself. 


A consideration of causes of dissidence and secession should be useful. 
I venture to mention two, neither of them in the SAA, but rather in that 
critical area upon which all convention work focuses or should focus, the 
departments of instruction. For the splitting, seceding, splintering, or frag- 
mentation at the national and regional levels is being reflected at the de- 
partmental level, where the actual damage is serious. 

Why do departments split? I have been an unhappy observer of some 
splittings, and have adjudged that the causes usually are: (1) ambition of 
members of departments to achieve some sort of headship at whatever 
cost, and (2) inflexibility of departments in adjusting curricula to accom- 
modate vigorous “fields” within them. The damage is more than serious; 
it is literally incalculable; the casualness with which secessionists regard it 
is astonishing. Friendships are broken and cooperation rendered difficult 
or impossible; bitter competition for funds is set up; the reputation of the 
university or college is besmirched for as much as a quarter of a century; 
worst of all, the preparation of students, especially in the splinter depart- 
ments is lopsided through over-specialization, though these same students 
are often unaware of the injustice being done to them. The payoff comes 
when the students, upon graduating, cannot freely find positions, partly 
because most teachers must teach a variety of subjects instead of a spe- 
cialty, and particularly because most departments will not employ teachers 
prepared by splinter groups, fearing trouble-making in as yet peaceful 
schools. 

The caution against employing prospective fragmentationists is natural; 
departments would at the same time do well to grant reasonable freedom, 
especially in the curriculum, to their burgeoning groups. Often they find 
ways, too, to satisfy legitimate personal ambitions. Peace within depart- 
ments may well reflect itself in peaceful national and regional organiza- 
tions. 


It can be seen that the point of view I have been trying to give 
envisions a single integrated department, unified, not separated. My 
point of view envisions other things which I believe to be essential. 
I believe in scholarship in speech for teacher and students alike, 
based on a broad foundation of knowledge in speech fundamentals 
and some acquaintance with most, if not all, of the phases or fields 
of speech. I believe in specialization of knowledge and skill, but 
not premature or narrow specialization — rather, specialization after 
the broad foundation is laid. 

I believe in harmony in a department. This means harmony as 
a definitely planned attitude, planned in the selection of teachers 
and inculcated as a doctrine. It must be genuine; if department 
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members simply set out to like each other, and if they are sufficient- 
ly broadly educated in speech to understand and sympathize each 
with the work of the other, a long step has been taken. 

I believe in accessibility to students and companionship with 
them. I believe in promoting attitudes of professional ethics in them, 
habits of professional participation in state and regional associations 
and the SAA, and knowledge of the important men, publications, 
and movements in speech. I believe in treating graduate students 
as fellow scholars; in giving them hard tasks to do—in friendliness; 
in conducting severe masters’ and doctors’ examinations with dig- 
nity and kindliness. 

I believe in character in students and teachers, but first of all 
in teachers. I believe their design for living should be worthy. After 
parents, teachers mold the lives of students more than anyone else; 
sometimes more than parents. In this torn world of bewildered 
young people, the teacher very often stands in loco parentis. His 
responsibility is heavy; he accepted that when he became a teacher. 

I believe the department of speech should be a place of gracious- 
ness and gentility; a place of learned and learning people; a place 
for the forming of lifelong personal friendships and for the building 
of lifelong scholarly associations; a place not so much to prepare 
for living as to live, fully and richly, some of the best years of a 
good life, 
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CYBERNETICS AND RHETORIC 


H. Harpy PErRRITT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We are vaguely aware of the communicative processes of an ele- 
vator and a traffic light. Even more is there communication by 
the thermostat which regulates the air-conditioning, by the timing 
device which turns on the electric percolator, and, especially, by the 
electronic computer and the animal nervous system. We are accus- 
tomed to think of communication as between persons; but we are 
becoming increasingly aware that there is also communication 
between man and machine, between machine and machine, and 
among parts of a man or a machine. Which of these communicative 
processes we label “rhetorical” depends entirely upon how we wish 
to define rhetoric.1 Whatever labels we choose, we cannot ignore 
the significance of current developments in fields which may seem 
remote from rhetoric. Norbert Wiener, scientist-philosopher and 
pioneer in exploring communication problems, puts our age in per- 
spective: “If the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries are the 
age of clocks, and the later eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
constitute the age of steam-engines, the present time is the age of 
communication and control.” 

Wiener and other mathematicians, aided by statisticians, phy- 
sicists, and electrical engineers, have formulated a mathematical 
theory of communication — sometimes called Information Theory. 
Wiener’s two major discoveries underlying the theory are known 


Mr. Perritt (Ph.D., Florida, 1954) is Interim Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Director of the Summer English Language Institute, University of Florida. 

*Donald C. Bryant, “Rhetoric: Its Functions and Its Scope,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXIX (1953), 401-24, defining rhetoric as “the ration- 
ale of informative and suasory discourse,’ considers such non-verbal types of 
communication as having only “a kinship to rhetoric. .. .” On the other hand, 
Kenneth Burke, A Rhetoric of Motives (New York, 1950), supplementing the 
classical sense of “persuasion” with his concept of “identification,” gives 
rhetoric a much broader connotation, which permits him to discuss the 
rhetorical nature of subjects ranging from the soul to clothes. For a pene- 
trating analysis of Burke see Marie Hochmuth, “Kenneth Burke and the ‘New 
Rhetoric,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVIII (1952), 133-44. 

*Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics: or Control and Communication in the 
Animal and the Machine (New York, 1949), p. 50. 
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technically as Generalized Harmonic Analysis and the Universal 
Tauberian Theorem. These formulae are highly technical and in- 
volved; it is said that “there are now only five or ten men who can 
give courses in the engineering uses of ideas Wiener had twenty 
years ago.” Nevertheless, among the communication machines 
which have already resulted from Wiener’s discoveries are the guns 
which automatically track aircraft, the “automatic factories” in the 
chemical industry where a half dozen technicians replace hundreds 
of workers, and the so-called “electronic brain.” The last is “not 
just like a human brain in its performance — it really is a crude 
sort of brain.”* Although it works on the same principles as the 
human brain, there are significant differences. The electronic cal- 
culator fills a large air-conditioned room instead of a small skull; 
it works electronically instead of chemically; and it contains several 
thousand vacuum tubes, more thousands of germanium diodes (used 
in current models to replace many of the tubes, which were con- 
stantly burning out), and a few miles of wire, instead of the ten 
billion or so neurons in the human brain. At the same time, the 
computer is superior to the human brain in some respects. One of 
the newest of these machines, the IBM 701, can race through nearly 
a million arithmetical operations in one minute.> Space does not 
permit me to describe the highly involved tasks I have seen some 
of the older models of these machines perform. It suffices to say 
that the electronic calculator can make a remarkable use of memory 
and exercise a limited sort of judgment. The claim is made that 
“it can do certain calculations in a few hours which generations of 
human beings would require centuries to do.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline some of the bases of the 
mathematical theory of communication which seem to have broad 
implications for rhetorical theory and practice. 


*Sloan Wilson, “The Freedom to Explore,” The Saturday Review, March 
28, 1953, p. 35. 

‘Ibid. 

‘Leonard Engel, “Electronic Calculators: Brainless but Bright,” Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1953, pp. 84-90. 
*Wilson, p. 35. 
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II. THEORY 


According to Claude E. Shannon of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
and one of the pioneers in communication research, along with 
Wiener, ‘‘The fundamental problem of communication is that of re- 
producing at one point either exactly or approximately a message 
selected at another point. Frequently the messages have meaning ; 
that is they refer to or are correlated according to some system 
with certain physical or conceptual entities. These semantic aspects 
of communication are irrelevant to the engineering problem. The 
significant aspect is that the actual message is one selected from a 
set of possible messages.”? The commodity communicated after 
this selection of messages from a set is called information by the 
mathematicians. They are careful to point out, however, that infor- 
mation is not to be confused with meaning. One interpreter of the 
theory says “meaning might be said, in a sense, to be what informa- 
tion is about.”8 Information is defined, then, as “the logarithm 
of the number of choices.”9 For example, in a simple on-or-off 
relay system, 3 relays are capable of responding to 23 or 8 choices 
(taking O as the open position and 1 as the closed, the combinations 
possible are 000, 001, 011, 010, 100, 101, 110, 111). The logarithm 
to the base 2 of 23 is 3; thus logarithmic measure assigns 3 units 
of information to this situation. Doubling the available transmis- 
sion time squares the number of possible messages or doubles the 
logarithm, so that it doubles the information as measured logarithm- 
ically. The unit of information so measured is called the binary 
digit, abbreviated as BIGIT, BINIT or BIT. Hockett introduces 
the term Shannon for the unit of capacity, defining it as “a capacity 
of one binit of information per second.”’° 

The probability of choices of messages brings in a term which 
seems central to the theory — entropy. The intricate mathematical 


"Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of 
Communication (Urbana, 1949), p. 3. 

*Charles F. Hockett, “The Mathematical Theory of Communication,” a 
review, Language, XXIX (1953), 71-75. This assignment of technical meaning 
to such words as information creates some confusion (there is some doubt 
that Wiener and Shannon agree in their use of this word). 

*Shannon and Weaver, p. 101. The logarithm of m to the base b is a num- 
ber x, so that bX = n. 

*Hockett, p. 71. 
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formula of entropy is adapted from a law of thermodynamics. 
Entropy, according to Warren Weaver, is expressed in terms of the 
various probabilities involved — probabilities of getting to certain 
stages in the process of forming messages, and probabilities that cer- 
tain symbols will be chosen next. Entropy is defined, simply, as a 
measure of the degree of randomness, the tendency of physical sys- 
tems to become more and more perfectly shuffled. Wiener explains 
that “a measure of information is a measure of order. Its negative 
will be a measure of disorder, and will be a negative number. It can 
be made artificially positive by adding a constant quantity, or start- 
ing from some value other than zero. This measure of disorder is 
known to the statistical mechanist as entropy, and almost never spon- 
taneously decreases in an isolated system.” Sir Arthur Stanley Ed- 
dington attributes to “the law that entropy always increases . . . the 
supreme position among the laws of nature.”!2 Communication 
theorists have adapted the significant concept of entropy to com- 
munication systems, and thereby supplemented the vocabulary fur- 
ther. The ratio of actual to maximum entropy is called relative 
entropy. For example, if the relative entropy is .8, it means that 
the source is about 80 per cent as free as it could be with the same 
symbols. 1 minus the relative entropy is called the redundancy of 
the system. For example, the redundancy of the English language 
is about 50 per cent — or it has a relative entropy of about 50 per 
cent. 

Other myriad terms are employed in the elaboration of com- 
munication theory. /mput is the combination of data introduced; 
output is the effect on the outer world. The latter may involve a 
large number of combinations, both of the data put in at the mo- 
ment and from the stored data—or memory. “The control of a 
machine on the basis of its actual performance rather than its ex- 
pected performance is known as feedback. .. .”13 For example, an 
automatic gun pointer uses feedback to compensate for the drag of 
stiff grease during cold weather by pushing the gun harder; it is 
the same principle that causes me to turn the steering wheel to the 
right when I feel the car swerve to the left, or that regulates my 

—— Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings (Cambridge, 1950), 

. 18-19, 
* “Sir A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (Cambridge, Eng., 


1948), p. 74. 
*8Wiener, Human Use, p. 12. 
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motion by “measure of the amount by which it has not yet been 
accomplished,”!4 when I pick up a cigarette and bring it to my lips. 
Another factor significant to the theory is moise. All electrical chan- 
nels add a certain amount of noise to the information being passed, 
resulting in more information at the receiver — some of which has 
no relationship to the meaning which the information source wished 
to communicate. 

Weaver relates these mathematical and engineering concepts to 
broader considerations by enumerating three levels of communica- 
tion problems: “(A) How accurately can the symbols of communi- 
cation be transmitted? (B) How precisely do the transmitted 
symbols convey the desired meaning? (C) How effectively does 
the received meaning affect conduct in the desired way?” He points 
out that the mathematical theory was devised and has been used to 
tackle engineering problems at level (A). He thinks, however, that 
the theory may be just as applicable to the semantic level (B) and 
the effect level (C).15 He says that, although the theory — like a 
discreet Western Union girl — pays no attention to meaning, “One 
has the vague feeling that information and meaning may prove to 
be something like a pair of canonically conjugate variables in quan- 
tum theory, they being subject to some joint restriction that con- 
demns a person to the sacrifice of the one as he insists on having 
much of the other.’”16 Eddington suggests that entropy may well 
bridge the chasm between the arts and the sciences in communica- 
tion: “Suppose that we are asked to arrange the following in two 
categories — distance, mass, electric force, entropy, beauty, melody. 
I think there are the strongest grounds for placing entropy alongside 
beauty and melody and not with the first three... . [Entropy] can 
pass itself off among the aborigines of the physical world .. . 
[because] it is able to speak their language, viz., the language of 
arithmetic.”17 Weaver believes that Eddington might have included 
meaning along with beauty and melody, and points out that “en- 
tropy not only speaks the language of arithmetic; it also speaks the 
language of language.” 


“Wiener, Cybernetics, p. 116. 
**Shannon and Weaver, pp. 96, 114. 
Tbid., p. 117. 

1"Eddington, p. 105. 

*8Shannon and Weaver, p. 117. 
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This severely abridged and elementary discussion of these com- 
plex and far-reaching theories can only give glimpses of the line 
Wiener sees clearly to world socio-political conditions: “It is my 
thesis that the operation of the living individual and the operation 
of some of the newer communication machines are precisely parallel. 
...In both of them, their performed action on the outer world, and 
not merely their intended action, is reported back to the central 
regulatory apparatus. This complex of behavior is ignored by the 
average man, and in particular does not play the role that it should 
in our habitual analysis of society.” As this statement implies, 
Wiener gives a great deal of attention to warning against a society 
“in which all orders come from above, and none return.”’19 


III. RHETORICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Wiener sees connections between information theory and all 
areas of human knowledge. Among the subjects he discusses in 
relation to communication problems are natural resources, the de- 
velopment of speech, the history of language, patent law and espion- 
age, nervous disorders, machines to aid the deaf, general education, 
economics and depressions, religion and totalitarianism. He wrote 
an entire book in “‘an attempt to unite the theory and practice... 
of time series in statistics and of communication engineering.”’*° 
It is gross understatement, however, to say that I am somewhat 
deficient in Wiener’s understanding of the mathematical theory of 
communication and in his scope of vision of all areas of human 
knowledge. I believe, nevertheless, that I can see some very broad 
but significant directions in which this theory and its uses may af- 
fect rhetoric — apart from its more obvious implications for general 
semantics, voice science, speech pathology, and linguistics and pho- 
netics.21 


**Wiener, Human Use, p. 15. 

*°Norbert Wiener, Extrapolation, Interpolation, and Smoothing of Station- 
ary Time Series (Boston, 1949), p. 1. 

*Applications of information theory to experimental phonetics and hearing 
research are discussed by Warren Weaver, Gordon E. Peterson, 2nd Hallowell 
Davis, in “Information Theory,” The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XVII (1952), 166-97. Semantic and related implications are considered from 
several points of view in ETC, X (1953). Linguistic aspects of the theory are 
treated in considerable detail by Hockett. 
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First, we may find in the theory and its corollaries the funda- 
mentals for a far-reaching revision of rhetorical theory. This ap- 
pears doubtful now, but will remain a moot question until the theory 
has developed further and rhetoricians have studied its meaning in 
relation to their art. A surface kinship of certain concepts in infor- 
mation theory to concepts in rhetoric is apparent: input to invention 
(and in another sense to ethos and speaker conditioning) ; relative 
entropy to disposition; noise to speaker and listener stereotypes, 
biases, and distractions; feedback to speaker-audience responses. 
Whether through any of these similarities or not, we can say with 
some certainty that the discoveries by Wiener and others will have 
inevitable effects on rhetorical theory — just as did Newton’s dis- 
coveries, Bacon’s scientific method, and Wolff’s faculty psychology. 
Insofar as rhetoric is a science of the function of the human mind, it 
will be indebted to the mathematical engineers for their revealing 
analyses of the nature of human thought processes through inven- 
tion of the prototypes of the electronic brain. The question may 
concern us: Who will be the first to outline the rhetorical ramifica- 
tions — a Wiener or a Winans, a Shannan or a Sarett, an Eddington 
or an Ehninger? Whoever it is, the developments seem likely to 
unite all the arts of communication around a central theory. 

A second implication for rhetoric lies in less direct but more 
broadly consequential effects of all these electronic explorations — 
to say nothing of the contributions of nuclear physics. I have men- 
tioned the uses to which electronic machines are being put in certain 
factories. We know about the uses of automatic pilots and guided 
missiles and the experimentation with drone-type aircraft. We know, 
too, about the growing use of IBM equipment for recording, filing, 
etc. In fact, it is quite possible now that all clerical work can be 
done by machine — almost if not completely unaided by human 
head or hand. It is conceivable, furthermore, that “machines might 
be constructed that would take over not just the work of minor 
engineering foremen, but .. . the work of junior executives.”22 As 
a cue, Wiener and Shannon have shown how a machine could be 
built that would play a passable game of chess, beating most chess 
players most of the time.22 The possibilities of the machine taking 


**Irwin Edman, “Mind in Matter,” a review of The Human Use of Human 
Beings, The New Yorker, Oct. 14, 1950, p. 124. 
**Wiener, Human Use, pp. 203-06. 
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over the work of people in the armed forces, on assembly lines, in 
business offices, on the farms, and certainly in government bureaus, 
are almost limitless. Coupling these machines with atomic power 
opens up a vista of an economic revolution which could make the 
depression of the thirties look like a mild maladjustment. Wiener 
thinks the atomic and electronic age can free men to engage in the 
strictly human pursuits of original research, learning, and high-level 
judgments. At the same time, he warns that “the new industrial 
revolution is a two-edged sword. It may be used for the benefit 
of humanity, assuming that humanity survives long enough to enter 
a period in which such a benefit is possible. If, however, we pro- 
ceed along the clear and obvious line of our traditional behavior, 
and follow our traditional worship of progress and the fifth freedom 
—the freedom to exploit —it is practically certain that we shall 
have to face a decade or more of ruin and despair.”** Whichever 
of these directions developments take, responsibilities on rhetoric 
are great. It is largely through the adaptation of rhetorical theory 
and practice to conditions that a total and long lasting ruin and 
despair may be avoided. If we can evade ruin, the job of rhetoric 
is vital in instructing the masses of people in techniques of more 
human uses of their faculties and in persuading them to want to 
apply their strictly human abilities. At the same time that the 
responsibility of rhetoric becomes greater, its techniques — aside 
from any alterations of theory — may be simplified, clarified, and 
made more certain. At present it is possible that much of the 
function of rhetorical invention could be performed by machine. In 
this connection it should be noted that where pure reasoning is re- 
quired the electronic brain is superior to the human brain: once the 
desired premises have been programmed into the machine, it will 
arrive at a purely logical conclusion unaffected by human emotion, 
bias, or prejudice. Until the time, however, when such elements as 
human desires, meaning, beauty, and melody learn to speak the 
language of mathematics as entropy does, the functions of ar- 
rangement, style, and delivery may not be radically changed by this 
new science of communication.25 

**Tbid., p. 189. 

*°This statement should be tempered with an awareness of the effects on 
rhetoric of such minor inventions as the radio, public address systems, and 


the current progress being made on compressed speech by Grant Fairbanks 
and others. 
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The final effect I want to suggest depends upon the directions 
taken by society in meeting the problems raised by modern scientific 
discoveries. Father Dubarle, a French Dominican Friar, said in a 
review of Wiener’s Cybernetics: “Can’t one even conceive of a State 
apparatus covering all systems of political decisions, either under a 
regime of many states distributed over the earth, or under the ap- 
parently much more simple regime of a human government of this 
planet? .. . We may dream of the time when the machine @ gou- 
verner may come to supply — whether for good or evil — the pres- 
ent obvious inadequacy of the brain when the latter is concerned 
with the customary machinery of politics. . . . In comparison with 
this, Hobbes’ Leviathan was nothing but a pleasant joke.”?® In 
this connection, Wiener thinks “‘the hour is very late, and the choice 
of good and evil knocks at our door.”?7 The new world totalitari- 
anism thus envisioned would produce a “rhetorical wasteland” which 
would make the Rome of the Emperors, the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages, and the England of Henry VIII look like hothouses of rhetori- 
cal activity. 

Whether or not all of the effects mentioned here are important 
implications of the science of cybernetics, we can be certain that 
insofar as such developments affect man’s activities there will be 
rhetorical ramifications, because “speech is the greatest interest and 
most distinctive achievement of man.”28 


**Wiener, Human Use, pp. 208-09. 
*"Ibid., p. 213. 
**Tbid., p. 95. 











THE INTERPRETER’S “ARTISTIC” EMPHASIS: 
TECHNIQUE AND MEANING IN MOBY DICK 


Don GEIGER 


A considerable body of comment attests to the oral interpreter’s 
“artistic” approach to literature. Sometimes, in fact, the inter- 
preter’s role is marked off by its artistic emphasis from that of his 
colleague in the English department. Carl Burklund, for example, 
suggests that, though English professors are “splendid fellows” who 
are “ruminative” and “philosophical,” their “enthusiasm is more 
contemplative than active, more intellectual than emotional.” The 
interpreter presumably supplies activity and emotion: his function 
is “to do what English teachers, by temperament or acquired train- 
ing, are seldom able to do: to teach students to see a poem as a 
work of art, and to read it as artists.”? 

Mr. Burklund is undoubtedly correct in noticing a difference 
which frequently exists between the emphases of professors of Eng- 
lish and interpretation. I would prefer, however, a somewhat dif- 
ferent descriptive schematization — one in which English professors, 
without ignoring the art of literature certainly, ordinarily assume a 
special obligation to a consideration of “extrinsic” matters. Oral 
interpretation instructors, I think, also frequently attend to these 
extrinsic relations of a work to its author and its age; but, in addi- 
tion, they have a special obligation, and that is to the “‘intrinsic” 
study of the work as a work of art. 

If I prefer this little diagram, it is clearly not because I wish 
to deny the apparent intent of Mr. Burklund’s dichotomy. But I 
think we should very clearly recognize that instructors in oral in- 
terpretation, although they may turn their attention to different 
matters from those considered by their colleagues in English, can 
hardly operate effectively without “intellectual” or (ordinarily, in- 
tense) “contemplative” activity. Instead, when the _ interpreicr 
diligently attends the “art” — the tone, the style, the focus, the lan- 


Mr. Geiger (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1951) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at the University of California in Berkeley. In addition to his frequent con- 
tributions to scholarly journals, he has had a number of poems published. 

*Carl Burklund, “A Letter from an English Teacher,” Western Speech, XV 
(1951), 7. 
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guage, or in a word, the technique? — of a piece of literature, he is 
entering (in the only way, finally, that one can enter) the realm of 
the piece’s “ideas,” its meaning and philosophy. 

Put another way, to say that the oral interpreter’s is somehow 
an especially sensitive approach to the art or technique of a piece 
is to suggest that the oral interpreter is also learning a great deal 
about what the piece “says” or means. 

The relationship between technique and meaning or significance 
in literature is one of the perennial issues of literary theory. I am 
taking here the view, summarily suggested by Mark Schorer, that 
technique is the writer’s means “of discovering, exploring, devel- 
oping his subject, of conveying its meaning, and, finally, of evaluat- 
ing it.”5 

I should like to test this thesis against some of the major aspects 
of Herman Melville’s Moby Dick. I would not expect anyone to 
read all of Moby Dick aloud —at least, not at one sitting. But 
many of its passages are wonderfully right for oral reading. More- 
over, it is perhaps the greatest American literary work, and — es- 
pecially relevant to my purpose here — with respect to no other 
work, perhaps, is the relationship of “art” and “meaning” more 
widely, or more hotly, disputed. To suggest, then, that the inter- 
preter’s attention to the art of Moby Dick provides him with a rich 
understanding of what the book “says,” is to suggest that an “artis- 
tic” approach is vitally necessary to a proper “intellectual” sense of 


*For a good discussion of the identification of art and technique, see C. C. 
Cunningham, Literature as a Fine Art (New York, 1941), esp. p. 41. 

®Mark Schorer, “Technique as Discovery,” Hudson Review, I (1948), 67. 

‘Unquestionably the bulk of Melville’s critics to date have made a sharp 
distinction between “artistic” and “meaningful” aspects of Moby Dick. This 
is true even of recent comment. See, for example, Geoffrey Stone, Melville 
(New York, 1949), p. 165, “No great deal of painstaking artistry went into 
Moby Dick”; or Lawrence Thompson, Melville’s Quarrel with God (Princeton, 
1952), p. 424, where Thompson suggests that Melville’s meaning, or vision, “is 
not nearly so fascinating as the infinite variety of his devices for representing 
it.” But another point of view assumes the interdependence of art and mean- 
ing. See, for exmple, Murray Krieger, “Creative Criticism,” Sewanee Review, 
LVIII (1950), 44. Mr. Krieger suggests that Melville in Moby Dick wants to 
“expose certain problems which he can see not in abstract terms but only in 
the individuality of that very arrangement” of a certain “incident, character, 
and diction.” This essay may be seen as a partial concrete illustration of that 
point of view. 
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the intrinsic significance, or meanings, of many other literary works.5 

Here we can inspect only a few aspects of the book, but they 
should be enough to indicate the inseparable connection of art and 
meaning in Moby Dick. We shall notice first certain meanings or 
truth-claims developed by Melville with respect to Christian doc- 
trine, by tracing out some rather more obvious effects of technique: 
the nature of the characters, the effects of their actions and relations 
to one another, their symbolic dimensions. Later, we shall discuss 
the effect on meaning of the writer’s selection of material and the 
texture of his language. These are not mutually exclusive aspects 
of Melville’s technical means, but for purposes of analysis we may 
so consider them. 

1. Christian charity is useless and based in self-interest. Short- 
ly before the Pequod’s departure, “Aunt Charity” is introduced by 
Melville. In the context of the passage, his quick sketch of her 
takes on the aspect of a description of the institutionalized Chris- 
tianity of Puritanism: “a lean old lady of a most determined and 
indefatigable spirit, but withal very kindhearted.” The “kindheart- 
ed” is of course largely ironic. Aunt Charity bustles about loading 
up the boat with “anything that promised to yield safety, comfort, 
and consolation to all on board a ship . . . in which she herself owned 
a score or two of well-saved dollars” (pp. 138-39).6 We may cor- 
rectly accept this, I think, as a symbol of and comment on cozy, 
institutionalized religion, whose proponents gather their (spiritual) 
profit only from someone else’s adventures into the dangerous, un- 
charted seas of the spirit. For such a trip the “excellent-hearted 
Quakeress” busily, righteously, and safely stocks up store (spiritual 
counsel) for the adventurers. But we must learn later the real 


SOf course, as has been suggested here, a piece of literature may have 
“meanings” other than its intrinsic meanings. It may “mean” something as a 
sign of the psychology of its author or as a sign of its time, for example. It 
is probably their interest in such connections which causes Mr. Burklund to 
think of many of his colleagues as “philosophical.” We should, of course, be 
very grateful for studies of a literary work in terms of its cultural and political 
implications, its relations to the history of ideas, its provision of psychological 
data, etc. We must only make certain that such studies rest on a secure un- 
derstanding of what the discussed work itself “says.” We are suggesting here 
that one can only understand that by the sharpest possible sense of the au- 
thor’s art. 

*Quotations from Herman Melville, Moby Dick, are from The Modern Li- 
brary Edition (New York, 1930). 
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value of the stock that promises to provide comfort and consolation. 
It is apparently quite useless. Her stock is not mentioned again 
in the description of the voyage until much later, when Queequeg 
has just finished his dangerous “cutting-in” on the monkey-rope. 
Then, some of Aunt Charity’s useless and insulting “tepid ginger 
and water” (church communion), brought to him to restore his 
spirit, is quickly traded for wicked but helpful “strong spirits,” and 
“Aunt Charity’s gift . . . was freely given to the waves” (p. 466). 

2. Christian dogma produces men of little faith and of hope 
only for material gain. Aunt Charity is “Captain Bildad’s sister” 
and, if we see in her the debasement of Christian charity, we see 
in her brother Bildad (aside from the Biblical allusion and a name 
which puns, perhaps, on Dad and Build-Dead) the debasement of 
Christian faith turned to tortures of anxiety and of Christian hope 
reduced to hope only for material gain. Captain Bildad’s farewell 
to the Pequod quite clearly implies this meaning. As Melville de- 
scribes the farewell in a passage of sustained irony, Bildad can hard- 
ly bear to “leave, for good, a ship bound on so long and perilous a 
voyage — beyond both stormy Capes; a ship in which some thou- 
sands of his hard earned dollars were invested; a ship, in which an 
old shipmate sailed as captain; a man almost as old as he, once more 
starting to encounter all the terrors of the pitiless jaw; loath to say 
good-bye to a thing so every way brimful of every interest to him, 
—poor old Bildad lingered long; paced the deck with anxious 
strides . . . and looked to windward; looked towards the wide and 
endless waters, only bounded by the far-off unseen Eastern Conti- 
nents; looked towards the land; looked aloft; looked right and left; 
looked everywhere and nowhere; and at last, mechanically coiling a 
rope upon its pin, convulsively grasped stout Peleg by the hand, and 
holding up a lantern, for a moment stood gazing heroically in his 
face, as much as to say, ‘Nevertheless, friend Peleg, I can stand it; 
yet I can’” (pp. 149-50). Here we have the portrait of a captain 
or “priest” of the sea, who is not only greedy but absurdly confused, 
quite useless, who casts aimless and scattered glances at the vast 
promise of the universe, and sees, or is aware of, another human 
being only by an artificial light. To notice so much is to observe 
a third meaning predicated of Christian doctrine. 

3. The “captains” of this dogma are not the true captains of 
the spiritual adventure. It is significant that the pious Bildad is a 
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“captain.” He is one of the chief “owners” of the Pequod (though 
Ahab is its real master) and will receive the largest share of what- 
ever “profits” its men obtain. One symbolic dimension of “profits” 
would appear, then, simply to be material treasure poured by man 
into religious establishments; at another level, “profits” can be 
thought of as that increase in perceptions brought back by spiritual 
mariners to the orthdox “ministers” of the spirit. 

Though a captain, Bildad and his sister Charity are plainly of 
the landed-priesthood merely (that is, priests of the conventional 
orthodoxies). Bildad’s farewell is like that of a preacher whose 
spiritual experience is confined to a well-thumbed book of old saws: 
“ ‘God bless ye, and have ye in His holy keeping, men,’ murmured 
old Bildad, almost incoherently.” And then he rambles on, alter- 
nately afraid of the possible consequences of the trip on his boat 
and nervously hopeful of a good profit, with equally incoherent 
“advice” — which is of course of no use at all to these periously 
destined mariners. “ ‘I hope ye’ll have fine weather now, so that 
Captain Ahab may soon be moving among ye —a pleasant sun is 
all he needs and ye’ll have plenty of them in the tropic voyage ye 
go.’”’ A priestly prophecy could hardly be wider of the mark than 
this, based on an understanding of Ahab as a fair-weather sailor 
destined for a sunny voyage. Then Bildad provides a moral code 
which derives from a hypocritical concern for material profit and 
would make a better rule book for a demure domestic game of mu- 
sical chairs than for the desperate voyage on which the true adven- 
turers must embark. “ ‘Be careful in the hunt, ye mates. Don’t 
stave the boats needlessly, ye harpooners; good white cedar plank 
is raised full three per cent within the year. Don’t forget your 
prayers, either. Mr. Starbuck, mind that cooper don’t waste the 
spare staves’” (pp. 150-51). And there is more of this useless 
advice. Bildad might never have been on the sea (“at sea” in the 
spiritual sense, too, of course) for all he remembers of the nature 
of that experience. Indeed, we are told that all Captain Bildad’s 
“ocean life, and the sight of many unclad, lovely island creatures, 
round the Horn —all that had not moved this native born Quaker 
one single jot, had not so much as altered one angle of his vest” 
(p. 108). 

Meantime, Ahab, the true captain of the voyage, has nothing to 
do with such dogma. He remains unseen in his cabin, and assumes 
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his proper place as true priest of this terrible passage of the spirit, 
only when the ship is far from land, well out in the sea (the sea 
being, of course, both sign and symbol of the monstrous and un- 
fathomable universe). 

4. Christian dogma is but a boring ritual. We should thus 
roughly explain the significance of the “Chowder” episode of Chap- 
ter XV, I think. “Fishiest of all fishy places” (p. 97) is the Try- 
Pots Inn, in the town of fish-hunters, Nantucket — a natural reason 
for having “Clam or Cod?” (Damn or God?) breakfast, lunch, and 
supper. But, remembering that “fish” is associated by Melville with 
the whale — Ishmael says, “I take the good old fashioned ground 
that the whale is a fish, and call upon holy Jonah to back me” (p. 
194) —and that the whale is emblematic of the evil mysteries of 
creation and the godhead, we conclude that it is not merely a mat- 
ter of fish-fish-fish but of a city of puritanical hunters eating God- 
God-God and Evil-Evil-Evil all day long, through breakfast, lunch, 
and supper — and that the whole enterprise is considerably fishy. 

5. Dogma, or orthodoxy, is stupid in its failure to account for 
change. Chapter LXIX describes the “funeral” of a dead whale. 
Here the dead whale appears to be emblematic of some (perhaps 
only apparent) triumph of the spirit: something perceived and con- 
quered in the whole vast mysterious reality. Emblematic in some 
fashion, at any rate, of the mysterious nature of reality, the body is 
survived: “Desecrated as the body is, a vengeful ghost survives and 
hovers over it to scare.” Some “timid man-of-war or blundering 
discovery-vessel from afar” fails to perceive what the whale-hunters 
really found and sets it “down in the log” (a comment on the na- 
ture of “interpretations” of the True Word) as “shoals, rocks and 
breakers hereabouts: beware!’ Then Ishmael says, “And for years 
afterwards, perhaps, ships shun the place; leaping over it as silly 
sheep leap over a vacuum, because their leader originally leaped 
there when a stick was held.” We notice that their “leader” is not 
the successful whale-hunter, the spiritual adventurer, but his inter- 
preter on the blundering “discovery” vessel. Ishmael concludes 
with a specific symbolization, “There’s your law of precedents; 
there’s your utility of traditions; there’s the story of your obstinate 
survival of old beliefs never bottomed on the earth, and now not 
even hovering in the air! There’s orthodoxy!” (p. 447). 

6. This dogma causes its believers to be humanly indifferent. 
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The slightest description of characters and their reactions to one an- 
other may explore another aspect of Christian dogma. Let us notice 
only this one. In Chapter VII, in the chapel, the “small scattered 
congregation of sailors, and sailors’ wives and widows” (a hint of 
the failing persuasion of the dogma) are staring steadfastly at sev- 
eral marble tablets marking the deaths of various sailors. Their 
eyes are turned by the doctrine constantly toward death. We may 
consider their indifference to the living Ishmael by a specific com- 
parison with Queequeg, who notices him (and who, unlike the Chris- 
tians, befriends him). Ishmael is surprised to see Queequeg in the 
chapel. “Affected by the solemnity of the scene, there was a won- 
dering gaze of incredulous curiosity in his countenance. This savage 
was the only person present who seemed to notice my entrance; 
because he was the only one who could not read, and, therefore, was 
not reading those frigid inscriptions on the wall” (the only one who 
could not “read” or believe cold Christian doctrine). The inhuman 
effects of the doctrine are further pointed up: several of the women 
“wear the countenance if not the trappings of some increasing 
grief,” and Ishmael sees them as an assemblage of those “in whose 
unhealing hearts the sight of those bleak tablets sympathetically 
caused the old wounds to bleed afresh” (pp. 49-51). 

Here, then, are six meanings or truth-claims — and there are no 
doubt others — which we may consider as a bill of particulars, sub- 
mitted by Melville as an experience of Christian doctrine. But, as 
we have seen, these meanings do not exist apart from the technique 
of Melville’s presentation. Unless we are alert, as we have tried 
to be here, to such aspects of that technique as Melville’s ironic 
tone, allusions, symbolic use of names, metaphors, etc., we may, 
in fact, miss all of these, and many other, meanings. If it is true, 
as Mr. Burklund suggests, that the interpreter’s approach to literary 
art should discover the writer’s “techniques” and “tricks of the 
trade,”” we may further observe that knowledge of these “tricks” 
should lead the interpreter into a rich understanding of the meaning 
of Moby Dick. Without such analysis of technique, the reader will 
probably join that still numerous — though, happily, diminishing — 
group of persons who insist that the book is just a good dramatic 
yarn about a whale-hunt. 


"Burklund, pp. 8-9. 
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We have frankly treated the material presented above as the 
development of several meanings. Sometimes, when a critic tends 
to make a firm distinction between what the writer “says” and his 
“devices” for saying it, several meanings like the above are collapsed 
into one meaning. For example, with respect to Moby Dick, we 
may notice that each of the above-listed six meanings may be related 
in some fashion to the “tyranny of Christian dogma,” which Mr. 
Lawrence Thompson takes to be one of Melville’s major “declara- 
tions” in the book. Even the enforcement of a boring ritual may 
be said to be, though in an attenuated degree, of a “tyrannical” 
nature. 

Now, there is nothing wrong, for purposes of rapid - generality, 
in bundling several meanings or truth-claims into some all-embrac- 
ing statement. But that does not imply that the meanings which 
have been bundled no longer exist apart from their relation to the 
more general statement. 

We may notice, for example, that such a meaning as “Christian 
dogma is boring” relates to “Christian dogma is tyrannous,” as the 
phrase “This apple is red” relates to ‘This apple is colored.” If an 
apple is red, it may be said of it that it is colored. But we also 
recognize that each of these sentences declares something and that 
if we only know that “This apple is colored” we do not automatically 
know that it is also red. In the same way, to be told that Christian 
dogma is tyrannous is not the same thing as to be told that it is a 
boring ritual. This, though it relates to tyranny in some fashion, 
means something else; it is a meaning, or truth-claim, in its own 
right. But it functions, too, as a means of giving precision to the 
concept of Christian tyranny —tyrannous, that is, in such-and- 
such ways. 

To notice this should save Mr. Thompson from his confessed 
disappointment in the range of Melville’s vision.® It is the same 
appreciation of meaningful detail which keeps us from being disap- 
pointed that Spengler said only that the West is in decline, or that 
the Holy Bible says only that we should be good and trust in God. 

There is still another understanding of the range of vision, in 
terms of which Melville has been criticized. This “range of vision” 
may be thought of as the number of subjects, or, roughly, aspects 


®*Thompson, p. 147. 
*Ibid., p. 424. 
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of reality, in which the writer is interested. Consequently, Melville 
has been criticized especially for not having shown in Moby Dick, 
any particular interest in love or in social manners. I think we 
should instead regard this as one more technical means — what ma- 
terial the author selects or, more precisely in this case, what he 
does not select — for developing or qualifying meanings. 

Let us notice, as briefly as possible, the effect of these omissions 
on the demonic or monstrous nature of the world portrayed in Moby 
Dick, a quality so often commented on by the book’s interpreters. 

Mr. Mumford is critical of Moby Dick, and of all Melville’s 
stories about the sea, for having left out “one half of the race, 
woman. .. .” He suggests that “all the trouble, beauty, madness, de- 
light of human love, all that vast range of experience from the mere 
touch of the flesh to the most enriching spiritual loyalty, all that 
is ebsent.”10 The exclusion has, at least in Moby Dick, a thematic 
importance, I think, and can be defended on those grounds. 

One need not attempt to defend Melville’s lack of interest in 
love affairs in Moby Dick by saying that a woman has no business 
on a whaling voyage. The point is that Melville, like many another 
narrator of sea tales, could have put a woman on a boat had he 
chosen to do so. He did not choose to do so, and the exclusion 
becomes, in the context of the story, an important part of the mean- 
ing. First, we may note that there is an affective relationship in 
the story, between Ishmael and Queequeg. This has been called 
the development of a blood-brother relationship, and this relation- 
ship has been interpreted, of course, as a symbolic manifestation 
of Melville’s own homosexual tendencies. My own view is that one 
finds so much talk about beds and such a frequency of marriage or 
wedding imagery in the development of this relationship, that Mel- 
ville’s unconsciousness of what he wrote need not be too delicately 
insisted on (e. g., pp. 36, 75, 76, 462). If we do credit Melville with 
really having meant his wedding imagery —as we credit other 
writers with the implications of their metaphoric perspectives — we 
can see very plainly indeed the thematic relevance of the omission 
of women. A demonic or monstrous world is marked in part by a 
monstrous or unorthodox love. But even if we refuse Melville the 
ultimate implication of his imagery, we cannot doubt the affection 


*°Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (London, 1929), p. 201. 
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that plainly grows up between Queequeg and Ishmael, nor can we 
ignore that this affection of a Christian for a barbarously bedecked 
savage is the only substitute for the domesticated and civil love of 
man for woman. That is, clearly, this unorthodox world has for 
one of its prominent characteristics the failure of any development 
of orthodox love. All the “trouble, beauty, madness, delight of 
human love” are shown to be without importance, and unable to 
flourish in the terrifying and monstrous universe of Moby Dick. 

The minimization of social relations, or manners — along with 
heterosexual love, the strongest bulwark of civilized novels — is 
more certainly a means of qualifying the theme. There is not a total 
suppression of this interest, of course; there is some investigation 
of the relation between captain and mates, and captain and crew — 
a great deal of which serves, we may recall, to show the superior 
brain and fire of spirit of the God-defying Ahab, and so is important 
to the book’s meaning (an implied assertion of the propriety of re- 
bellion against the demonic world by the superior soul). But un- 
questionably these social questions take up a very small part of the 
total narrative, and the reader who is himself very much interested 
in manners may think, like Van Wyck Brooks, that Melville lacks 
interest in society.11 But the de-emphasis is thematically impor- 
tant. In this weird and savage world, in which God tosses men as 
He wills from His high hump into the sea, Ishmael remarks with a 
pin-pointing accuracy: “Now, the grand distinction drawn between 
officer and man at sea, is this —the first lives aft, the last for- 
ward” (p. 209). The great problem, then, is not how men should 
behave toward one another while they are dying, but how they 
should behave toward God. It would not be an idle paradox to 
suggest that had Melville—in Moby Dick at least — shown more 
interest in society as such, he would indeed have exhibited a smaller 
range of vision. 

There is still a third aspect of technique which explores and con- 
veys the meaning of Moby Dick. (I do not mean that these are the 
only aspects: they are the only ones being considered here.) I refer 
to the reportorial texture of much of the language; or, to put it more 
broadly, the sense of fact conveyed by much of the language. 

This sense of fact has troubled some commentators, who find 


“Van Wyck Brooks, The Times of Melville and Whitman (New York, 
1947), p. 168. 
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it somehow irrelevant to the fiction. Mr. Millet, for example, criti- 
cizes the “chapters that give us, in the greatest detail, descriptions 
of the anatomy of the whale, of the implements used in capturing 
and killing it, and of the process of dissecting it and securing the 
coveted oil.” One of the reasons for this inclusion, according to 
Mr. Millet, was Melville’s “obsession with his subject”; he simply 
could not “refrain from telling us everything he knew about whales 
and whaling.” And Mr, Millet concludes: “There is no question” 
that “the purely expository chapters are aesthetically endurable 
only because they are offset by the cumulated excitement of the 
magnificently developed plot. . . .”22 

Mr. Thompson, taking account of similar criticisms of the whal- 
ing manual, perceives that they miss the point. Discussing particu- 
larly that part of the trade-lore in which the monster is turned into 
whale oil and bone, Mr. Thompson makes a comment which can 
easily relate to all the factual accounting in the book. He says of 
such accounts that “their value has to be measured in terms of the 
success with which Melville manipulates them, allegorically, . . .”13 
Mr. Thompson finds that these so-called purely expository chapters 
serve as comments of one sort or another on Christian dogma and 
the nature of God. 

I join with those who think that Mr. Thompson correctly per- 
ceives that the chapters function allegorically. What we may think 
surprising is that Mr. Thompson finds the value of such chapters 
only in their allegorical component. Once he has found what ab- 
straction the fact stands for, he clearly loses all interest in its pri- 
mary, factual status. Mr. Millet, seeing the fact, cannot find the 
symbol; Mr. Thompson, discovering the symbol, forgets that it is 
based in fact. 

Yet, clearly, the factual basis of the symbolism importantly 
affects the meaning of Moby Dick. The assertions are of this order: 
the sea really is that large; the whale really is that big; capturing 
a whale really is that dangerous; a squid really is that horrible; 
there really is that much fat on a whale; and so on, almost literally, 
ad infinitum. 

Literature offers us many a world that is horrible and monstrous. 
But very few are so easily verifiable as the world of Moby Dick, 


“Fred B. Millet, Reading Fiction (New York, 1950), pp. 29-30. 
**Thompson, p. 214. 
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which we can discover merely by looking at a whale leaping into the 
air, or by briefly paddling, if we will, in the middle of one of the 
oceans. The reader who perceives this veridical nature of the book 
will surely agree with Mr. Winters: “Probably no other book exists 
which so impresses us at once with the vastness of the physical uni- 
verse and with the vastness of the idea of the universe. The allegory 
is incalculably strengthened by this sense of vastness and power, 
and by the detailed reality through which it is established.”24 

That there are still other aspects of technique which further 
qualify Melville’s meanings, I do not doubt. But, although the 
above remarks do not, of course, pretend to a full analysis of Moby 
Dick, I think acceptance of them will suggest that the meanings in 
Moby Dick are inseparably connected with, and are to be derived 
by the reader only from, Melville’s complex art. The oral inter- 
preter, in his “emotional” and “active” sensitivity to the nature of 
this art, is not, therefore, learning something less than the intellect 
can prize. On the contrary, his special alertness to the art of the 
book should provide him with a rich understanding of its profound 
meanings. 


**Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947), p. 213. 








A SOUTHERN UNIONIST SPEAKS IN THE NORTH ON THE 
EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


James L. GOLDEN 


Shortly after Henry Washington Hilliard’s death in December, 
1892, the Birmingham Age Herald remarked, “As an orator he will 
be chiefly remembered.” This statement epitomizes the life of one 
of Alabama’s most distinguished political figures. A man of many 
talents, Hilliard won “his way to success fairly by the force of his 
learning and his power as a stump speaker.”2 Contemporaries re- 
ferred to him as a “natural orator” who moved his audiences with 
comparative ease. Often he was described as a “handsome Apollo,” 
or a speaker with a “voice as Apollo’s.” ‘Upon his lips,” said many 
who heard him, “the mystic bee has hung the honey of persuasion.” 
Others called him the “most eloquent of statesmen; the most states- 
manlike of orators.” In short, Hilliard, with the possible exception 
of Yancey, stands as the foremost orator in Alabama history. “They 
were easily the first orators of the state,” said one writer who was 
familiar with the times, “and when they ‘locked horns,’ as it was 
termed, the struggle was spoken of as the ‘battle of the Giants.’ ’’3 

The story of Yancey’s accomplishments has been told often and 
well, but, surprisingly enough, Hilliard, his perennial opponent, 
appears only as a footnote in the writings of most recent historians 
and rhetoricians. Yet evidence drawn from hitherto unexplored 
newspaper sources and from private papers points clearly to the 
fact that Hilliard, through his dynamic stump oratory, also con- 
tributed significantly to the political thought of his day. 

For more than twenty-five years preceding the Civil War Hil- 
liard employed his eloquence chiefly to preach the doctrine of union- 
ism not only in his adopted state of Alabama but throughout the 


Mr. Golden (Ph. D., Florida, 1953) is Assistant Professor of Speech at the 
University of Richmond. This article is based upon a portion of his doctoral 
thesis, and recounts an aspect of Hilliard’s speaking career that has hitherto 
remained largely unexplored. 

*Birmingham Age Herald, December 18, 1892. 

*William R. Smith, Reminiscences of a Long Life (Washington, 1887), p. 
220. 
*Warfield C. Richardson, “Hilliard and Yancey —a Parallel,” Montgomery 
Advertiser, November 8, 1908. 
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North and South as well. In order to understand something of his 
services to this cause, and also, incidentally, to see him at the height 
of his rhetorical effectiveness, let us consider the five speeches which 
he gave in the North during the crucial presidential campaign of 
1860. 

This campaign was as unique as it was important. For the first 
time in history the American people witnessed a bitter struggle 
among four major political parties: the Breckinridge Democrats, 
the Douglasites, the Constitutional Unionists, and the Republicans. 
In the early months of the campaign Hilliard wavered between 
Breckinridge and Douglas. But a vacation trip to Saratoga Springs, 
New York, in August, persuaded him that neither wing of the 
Democrats would be able to defeat the Republicans. During his 
stay in the Empire State he met his old friend, Fillmore, and dis- 
cussed with him at length the perils which surrounded the govern- 
ment. In these conversations the two ex-Whig leaders agreed that 
the hopes of the Union rested upon the success of the Constitutional 
Party. 

Since his entry into politics during the rise of the abolition 
movement in the 1830’s, Hilliard had hopefully looked to the Union 
and to the Constitution for the protection of Southern rights. He 
knew that slavery was doomed, and that the South must get the 
best possible terms under the constitutional guarantees. He thus 
opposed the secessionists and the abolitionists, both of whom held 
that there was a moral law which transcended the Constitution. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that when the new party announced its 
intention to uphold the rights of the states, preserve the Union, and 
perpetuate the Constitution, Hilliard gravitated into its ranks. 

Membership in the Constitutional Union Party gave Hilliard 
an opportunity to speak to national audiences for the first time since 
1851. Invited to address mammoth political rallies throughout the 
North, he delivered his first speech on behalf of Bell and Everett 
on September 7, at Concert Hall in Newark before a “densely crowd- 
ed” house. 

The pattern of Hilliard’s speech on this occasion was notably 
similar to that of subsequent addresses which he was to present to 
the people of the North. Amid loud cheers he disarmed the audi- 
ence with his opening remarks. The people of Alabama and New 
Jersey, he said, may differ “in geographical position” and in “cereal 
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production,” but not in feeling. The major portion of the argument 
which followed dealt with Hilliard’s three cardinal speech premises: 
protection of Southern rights, adherence to the Constitution, and 
preservation of the Union. Each of these tenets, Hilliard came 
strongly to believe, was seriously threatened by the doctrine of the 
Republican Party. Thus he warned his Newark audience that if 
the South were denied her basic constitutional rights the country 
would be “deluged in fraternal blood.’’* 

Had Hilliard stopped here he might have been charged with 
preaching an extreme doctrine of Southern rights under the guise of 
unionism. To prevent such an interpretation of his remarks, how- 
ever, he declared, in a statement which produced loud repercussions 
at home, “(Come weal, come woe, he was bound to die in the Union.” 
The effect of the appeal was galvanic. In this moment of emotional 
fervor Hilliard asked the assemblage “to rise, then, and vow and 
pledge themselves by one cry, that as far as they were concerned 
the sectional party should not succeed.” “The audience here rose,” 
observed an eyewitness, ‘and for several minutes there was a dis- 
play of enthusiasm seldom witnessed anywhere.”> Hilliard closed 
his address by urging the people to swear to fight, and if necessary 
fall, for the Union. With his eye upon the “fire-eaters” as well as 
upon the abolitionists, he declared, ‘““The true way to begin would 
be by ridding the country of sectionalism and sectional men.” 

All who heard Hilliard’s speech, observed a reporter for the 
Newark Journal, “admitted that it had never been excelled in the 
prolific annals of the Newark stump campaigns.”’® Nor was this an 
oration which was peculiarly adapted to the people of New Jersey, 
continued the critic. ‘It would do good even in Vermont, and must 
weaken the Black Republican cause wherever it is repeated.” 

Before returning to Alabama Hilliard delivered a second major 
address to a Northern audience. The occasion this time was the 
great Unionist meeting held at Cooper Institute in the city of New 
York on the 17th of September. It was perhaps one of the largest 
political gatherings of the 1860 campaign. A crowd of between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand packed the Institute and the sur- 
rounding area to hear a wide variety of anti-Republican orators. 


“Newark Evening Journal, September 8, 1860. 
®Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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Although the rally was sponsored by the Constitutional Unionists, 
it was partisan only in that it opposed Republicanism. The Unionist 
leaders of New York, already despairing of a complete Bell-Everett 
victory in their strategically important state, were now anxious to 
join with the supporters of Breckinridge and those of Douglas to 
form a fusionist ticket. 

Of the seven speakers who addressed the enthusiastic assemblage, 
Hilliard provoked the greatest response. The purpose of the meet- 
ing, the size, nature, and warmth of the crowd, and the anti-Re- 
publican emphasis combined to produce the type of occasion which 
seemed so essential to Hilliard’s rhetorical effectiveness. With con- 
fidence and inspiration, therefore, he rose to speak. Since there was 
no real need to arouse interest, conciliate the auditors, or prepare 
them for the argument, Hilliard dispensed with a formal introduc- 
tion and immediately set forth his major premises. 

First he established the importance of the 1860 presidential can- 
vass. In differentiating it from all previous contests, he solemnly de- 
clared: 

Bodies of men — disciplined, drilled, marching to the sound of martial 

music, bearing not arms as yet, but torches—tread the streets of this 

great national emporium, and range their columns under the very shad- 
ow of the statue of Washington. What men are they? They call them- 
selves Republicans, but they have lost the last element of that principle; 
they are truly sectional men. (Applause). For what purpose are they 
trained? Against what enemy are they to march? One sentiment inflames 
the whole body. They are banded together for one purpose. They hate the 

South, and they will seek to overthrow the institutions of the South.7 
To wage war against this “baseless,” “reckless,” and ‘dangerous” 
evil, Hilliard urged his listeners to close ranks. 

Following this attack upon the antislavery leaders of the North, 
Hilliard again pictured the devastation which would follow the 
election of a “Black Republican” to the presidency. For four years 
this subject had been one of his favorite political themes. On the 
hustings in 1856; at the Southern Commercial Convention in May, 
1858; at the University of Virginia in July, 1859; at Newark in 
September, 1860; and now at Cooper Institute, he graphically de- 
scribed what he believed would be the inevitable results of a Re- 
publican victory. The manner in which this appeal was presented 
to the New York audience forcefully shows Hilliard’s ability to 


*New York Herald, September 18, 1860. 
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adapt an argument to his hearers. Uppermost in the minds of New 
York merchants and businessmen were economic considerations. 
Since Republican radicalism represented a threat to their financial 
interests, they were willing to go to any extreme within the bounds 
of the Constitution to prevent a Lincoln victory. Aware of this 
feeling, Hilliard appealed to it with telling effect. If the Republi- 
cans are elected, he declared, ‘Public confidence will expire, stocks 
will go down, property of every description will fall suddenly in 
value, commerce will feel the shock,” and the Union will “rock as 
under the throes of an earthquake.” 

Never had Hilliard’s eloquence produced such a spontaneous 
effect. At one point in the speech, observed the New York corre- 
spondent for the Charleston Courier, “the whole immense assembly 
rose, cheered, waved their hats and handkerchiefs, presenting a 
scene that was startlingly grand and exciting.”® A similar reaction 
occurred at the close of the address. So pleased were the conser- 
vatives with Hilliard’s dramatic plea that they urged him to canvass 
up-state New York in support of the fusionist ticket. A similar re- 
quest came from the conservatives of Boston. 

The Republican press, however, was not so complimentary. The 
New York Tribune berated “the hundreds of Wall Street operators 
who shouted their approval of Mr. Hilliard’s scarecrow.”1° From 
New England, too, reverberations could be heard. The Boston 
Advertiser wanted to know if Hilliard’s political friends were ‘“will- 
ing to have the South, or any part of the South, really ‘suppose that 
here, north of Mason Dixon’s line, are nearly half a million men 
trained for an attack upon the South?’ 

Hilliard had not yet completed his tour of the North. He still 
had speeches to deliver in Boston and in upper New York. Before 
filling these engagements, however, he returned to Alabama to 
stump for the Unionist cause. On his way he stopped at Macon 
and Columbus, Georgia, and for the first time in the South spoke 
as a Bell-Everett supporter. A few days later he addressed the 
Unionist clubs of Montgomery. 

In the middle of October Hilliard, in response to the Macedonian 


®Tbid. 
*Charleston Courier, quoted in Montgomery Weekly Post, October 2, 1860. 
*°New York Daily Tribune, September 19, 1860. 

“Boston Daily Advertiser, September 22, 1860. 
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call, again headed north to plead for the conservative ticket. His 
first stop was at Richmond where he addressed four thousand per- 
sons, including a large number of ladies. The speech, though 
sketchily reported, shows how Hilliard varied his appeals to suit his 
audience. While in the North he had concentrated upon the evils 
of Republicanism, saying little about Douglas and Breckinridge. 
In Virginia, on the contrary, he discussed at length the policy dif- 
ferences which separated the three anti-Republican parties. More- 
over, he spoke disparagingly of Breckinridge’s chances in the cam- 
paign. Bell and Everett were the only candidates, Hilliard con- 
cluded, who could defeat Lincoln.12 

Beneath Hilliard’s veneer of optimism, however, were furrows 
of doubt concerning the outcome of the election. He had too much 
political acumen to discount the strong appeal of the Republican 
Party. Thus he urged the people of Virginia to stand firmly to 
the national government in the event of Lincoln’s election, in order 
to keep South Carolina, Alabama, and other Gulf States in the 
Union. Such an appeal was in startling contrast to Hilliard’s ag- 
gressive-defensive arguments presented in New Jersey and New 
York. Apparently he still held the view that it was necessary to 
speak aggressively in the North and soothingly at home. 

As Hilliard departed for Boston, the first stop on his second tour 
of the North, he carried with him the good wishes of the Richmond 
Whig: ‘Heaven grant that his noble efforts may be crowned with a 
brilliant and complete success.’”!% The warmth with which he had 
been received on his two previous visits to Boston was still evident 
as he arrived in Faneuil Hall on the 25th of October to address an 
overflow audience.1* As was usually the case when he spoke, the 
ladies came in surprisingly large numbers. Against this background 
of enthusiastic welcome, Hilliard traced the uneasiness which per- 
meated the mind of the South, the dangers which threatened the 
Union, and the saving power of the Constitutional Union Party. 

Hilliard’s anti-sectional feeling was perhaps more evident in his 
Boston speech than in any of his Northern addresses. Placing his 
"Washington Constitution, quoted in Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, No- 
vember 7, 1860. 

**Richmond Whig and Public Advertiser, October 23, 1860. 

‘*Hilliard, while a member of Congress, had delivered speeches in Boston 


in 1847 and 1849. Illness prevented the delivery of a scheduled third address 
in 1856. 
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love of the Union above his loyalty to a section, he promised the 
people of the North that “if they put down the Republicans .. . 
we will put down the disunionists of the South.”15 Rarely had Hil- 
liard, when addressing a Northern audience, spoken of the Southern 
radicals in such defiant terms. 

Nor did the Alabama orator forget the important part which 
the basic economic drives played in the campaign. If sectional men 
were placed in power, he argued, the days of the Republic would 
be numbered, for then Southerners would feel that their financial 
interests would be advanced by setting up an independent republic. 
Already the leaders of the slave states were saying, “What do we 
gain from the North? The loss of our cotton crop would ruin the 
world. We have a cotton crop of 4,000,000 bales; all the ships come 
to our ports for it.” But the economic welfare of the South, added 
Hilliard, was no more dependent upon the preservation of the Union 
than was that of the North: “You have manufacturing interests. 
Suppose this government were destroyed, how many cotton gins 
would you sell to the South? How many shoes? How much of 
anything?”26 

With malice for the Republicans and charity for the Democrats, 
Hilliard concluded with the following plea: “The Republicans are 
thundering at our gates; they are the common enemy. Whigs, Dem- 
ocrats, unite and beat down the common foe.” In closing he asked 
the men for their votes and efforts, and the ladies for their counsels 
and prayers. 

Following the address, a procession headed by a band escorted 
Hilliard to the residence of Edward Everett. A short while later 
Everett and Hilliard faced the jubilant crowd from the balcony of 
Everett’s home. The music which rent the air, said the vice-presi- 
dential candidate, was payment in kind for the music of Hilliard’s 
voice to which they had just listened. He rejoiced that the people 
of Boston had the opportunity to hear such a distinguished leader 
of the South. The meeting ended with a brief speech from Hilliard. 

The Boston Courier’s evaluation of Hilliard’s Faneuil Hall ad- 
dress is important not only for its penetrating rhetorical analysis, 
but also for its refutation of the Republican claim that their orators 
were unjustly deprived of the Southern rostrum. “From our inter- 


**Boston Daily Courier, October 26, 1860. 
**Boston Daily Evening Traveller, October 26, 1860. 
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course with people upon the floor,” observed the editor, “we were 
sure that the eloquent, high-toned and national [speech] of the 
distinguished and statesmanlike son of the South” would be trans- 
lated into votes on election day. The editor then reminded the 
Republican orators that if they, like Hilliard, would deliver speeches 
“worthy of an American citizen,” the South would display toward 
them an attitude of good will.17 

Hilliard’s speech at Boston, combined with his dramatic suc- 
cesses in Newark and New York, created a strong demand for his 
services at political rallies throughout the North. Particularly im- 
pressed were several influential leaders of New York who urged 
him to deliver addresses in the interior of the state on behalf of the 
fusionist ticket. The occasion for the first of these speeches in 
up-state New York was a Unionist rally held at Utica on November 
2. Here not much was new in Hilliard’s attack. Again he charged 
that the Republicans were trying to interfere with slavery where it 
legally existed, predicted that the election of Lincoln would be a 
signal for a general revolution in the South, and eulogized the 
Union. Although the Utica Herald, a Republican organ, denounced 
Hilliard for presenting a “disingenuous” argument, it praised him 
as “a gentleman of culture” who justly ranks as “one of the finest 
vrators of the South.’’18 

Hilliard’s final address in the campaign of 1860 was delivered 
at a Union meeting in Buffalo on the eve of the election. This 
speech was, for the most part, a summary of the arguments he had 
previously presented throughout the North. He alluded to the 
boasting confidence of the Republicans, and showed the reasonable- 
ness of the South’s alarm. Establishing his personal prestige by 
asserting that he was a Union man who had in times past fought 
the sectionalism of Calhoun and Yancey, Hilliard appealed to the 
electors of New York in “the same language with which he had 
exhorted his brethren in Alabama to fidelity to the Union and Con- 
stitution.”1® In conclusion, he challenged his audience to turn back 
the advancing tide which threatened to engulf the country. 

The Buffalo Courier referred to Hilliard’s speech “as the most 
stirring . . . high toned and strikingly eloquent appeal which has 


~~ Boston Daily Courier, October 26, 1860. 
Utica Morning Herald, November 3, 1860. 
Buffalo Daily Courier, November 6, 1860. 
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been made to the Union men of Buffalo during the campaign.” For 
those who may have “bestrode the fence” prior to the meeting, add- 
ed the reporter, “the irresistible eloquence of Mr. Hilliard’s address 
must have won [them] over to a sense of duty to the common 
country in this unparallelled emergency.”*® The fact that the 
Courier, a Douglas paper, commended the speaker and the speech 
in such warm language is proof not only of Hilliard’s impressive 
stump technique, but also of his success in identifying the cause of 
the Democrats with that of the Unionists. 

After the Buffalo address Hilliard returned to New York and 
there awaited the news of Lincoln’s election. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Republicans gained substantial victories in New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Massachusetts, Hilliard had cause to be en- 
couraged by the enthusiastic reception of his speeches in these key 
states. Praised by his Northern audiences as one of the most per- 
suasive orators of the South, he doubtless won many supporters for 
the conservative ticket. That he could achieve such a response de- 
spite an unwillingness to soften his strong Southern rights’ convic- 
tions was a tribute to his keen understanding of the impending 
crisis, his intense devotion to the Union and Constitution, and his 
high degree of rhetorical effectiveness. 

As Hilliard spoke the Northern conservative audience saw a 
man who represented the type of Southern thought which they most 
wished to cultivate. Moreover, they saw a man who thoroughly 
understood the mind of the North, and who had the ability to adapt 
his appeals to that mind. In short, they saw a man who could 
effectively project safe, middle-of-the-road ideas at a crucial mo- 
ment when radical thought was threatening the immediate disrup- 
tion of the Union. 


*°Tbid. 
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ON SELECTING SUBJECTS FOR GRADUATE RESEARCH 
LESTER M. WoLrFson 


I fear that the announced title of my paper may be somewhat 
misleading, for I shall not be so much concerned with staking out 
claims where the rich ore of specific research subjects may be found, 
as I shall be concerned with what, perhaps somewhat too preten- 
tiously, I consider to be a sound philosophy of graduate research. 
Indeed, as a man but recently journeyed from English language and 
literature to the sister area of speech — and as one who still keeps 
a strong left foot in the camp of English, with, I hope, a not too 
shaky right one in my new camp —I feel all too well my inade- 
quacy to teach those of you from whom I am gladly trying to learn. 
Let me, then, in the words of the modern literary critics, try to be 
concretely universal in my remarks. For the concretely concrete, I 
refer you to the more than three dozen articles dealing with research 
which have appeared in The Quarterly Journal of Speech since its 
inception.1 

What, then, can be a guiding principle for our higher studies, 
not only in speech but in all the other arts and humanities as well? 
In order to answer this question, I submit that we must consider 
the relationship that the academic world should bear to the great 
world outside our classrooms and libraries. A time of universal po- 
litical, economic, and social upheaval, such as these war and post- 
war years, demands that every individual who considers himself in 
any way responsible to the larger human community of which he is 
a part, scrutinize carefully his present activities in search of a moral- 
ly valid justification for them. In consequence, purely selfish inter- 
ests and narrow partisan allegiance must receive a censure that need 
hardly be meted out to them in times more secure than our own. A 
~~ Mr. Wolfson (PhD., Michigan, 1954) is Assistant Professor of English and 
Speech at the University of Houston. This paper was presented at a sectional 
meeting of the 1954 Convention of The Southern Speech Association in Dallas, 
Texas. 

See, for example, W. N. Brigance, “Whither Research?” XIX (1933), 552- 
61; Dallas C. Dickey, “What Directions Should Future Research in American 
Public Address Take?” XXIX (1943), 300-04; Wayne N. Thompson, “Con- 
temporary Public Address as a Research Area,” XXXIII (1947), 274-83; and 


Joseph F. O’Brien, “A Re-Examination of State and Local Oratory as a Field 
for Study,” XXXVII (1951), 71-6. 
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person who is no mere fanatic will always be a little hesitant about 
prophesying universal disaster, but the terrifying power of the 
hydrogen bomb, coupled with the brutish irrationalities which un- 
derestimate its danger, gives us cause to wonder if any modern 
jeremiad can be too strong. The past fifteen years have made a 
commonplace of the statement that we must summon all our ca- 
pacities for humor, for reason, and for humility if we are to survive. 
In thus being forcefully reminded of their responsibility to the 
world outside academic walls, professional scholars and thinkers, 
with the éxception of the most Laputan-like among them, will study 
anew -the social import of their researches. And if no such import is 
discernible, the conscientious scholar will realize that justifying his 
pursuits will be difficult, if not impossible. Admittedly scholarship 
need serve no narrowly practical or utilitarian end. That there is 
value in the disinterested search for what is true, none but the most 
benighted will deny. And, of course, any contribution to a fuller 
understanding of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, or Keats’s poems, or Kaht’s 
Critiques, or the causes of World War II is immediately welcome. 
But the type of busy-work research which results in such papers as 
“Beowulf’s Armlock on Grendel in the Light of Modern Wrestling 
Technique” should make any young American scholar blush for 
his profession. In scholarship, we must not only inquire whether 
a thing was well done, but also whether it was worth doing at all. 
First of all, then, no time in history, but our time least of all, 
permits us the negative indulgence of writing consciously useless 
scholarly papers. Nor can we encourage our students to such studies 
under the near-blasphemous claim that something “new” or “origi- 
nal” is being contributed. In our researches, we must rigorously 
eschew the petty and the pointless. We should not allow a student 
to receive course credit — or even perhaps a doctor’s degree! — for 
his private focussing on Edmund Burke’s use of the subjunctive, 
unless there is evidence that the student is able to write tellingly 
of the rhetorical consequences which follow the moods of condition- 
ality and possibility — the hypothetical. What is the particular cast 
and coloration of a mind not hide-bound by literal fact, and how 
will those distinctive mental characteristics affect an audience? And 
let us not allow a student to classify the figures of speech in the 
addresses of Winston Churchill unless he can, in the words of Caro- 
line F. E. Spurgeon, indicate to us that he understands something of 
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the “ ‘wholeness,’ the depth and richness of the way the [speaker] 
conceives or has felt what he is telling us.”* The devils must laugh 
and the angels weep as they peruse the annual lists of doctoral dis- 
sertations accepted by American colleges and universities. 

As a second principle for research, one which may serve as an 
antidote for the claims of specious originality that ubiquitously 
plague higher education, I urge that we cultivate in ourselves and in 
our students a meaningful sense of history — that we be ever aware 
of the manner in which the past and present exert a shaping influ- 
ence upon each other. For despite the possibility and the desir- 
ability of projecting ourselves into the spirit of the past, it is 
doubtful that we can ever wholly do so. We reinterpret time gone 
by, even if unconsciously, in the light of present values; but, con- 
versely, the past brings its criticism to bear on our present beliefs. 
In literature, for example, the old Irish story of Deirdre means more 
to us when we know the versions by Yeats and Synge; and the 
modern plays grow in meaning when we know the ancient tale. Kant 
modifies modern logical positivism, and A. J. Ayer enables us to 
comprehend Kant more fully. 

Too many of us suffer from temporal insularity, either of the 
past or of the present. Cultural history, including the art of speak- 
ing, would seem to arrange itself about a series of shifting, but yet 
always recognizable centers. Assuming that there is a norm for 
democratic political address, what modifications do the impassioned 
flights of nineteenth-century oratory suggest might be made in the 
calm, direct manner of Vice-President Nixon in his radio and tele- 
vision addresses? And, discounting the empty pomposities and 
platitudes of senators of all times, does the modern method of giv- 
ing us the “facts” represent an advance over the profound stirrings 
to action which audiences must have felt in the golden day of ora- 
tory? In asking such a question, we have, of course, raised psycho- 
logical problems, as well as political, literary-rhetorical, and philoso- 
phical problems. If, as I take it, significant studies in speech are 
inextricably bound up with all these other academic disciplines, what 
implications follow for the training of our graduate students, and 
our undergraduate ones as well, so that they will be capable of 


"Results taken from a descriptive prospectus sent to college students in 
1945 by the Graduate Record Examination, 437 West 59th Street, New York 
City. 
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choosing important subjects for research and successfully completing 
them? 

Speech has somewhat uncharitably and condescendingly been 
called the bastard-amalgam of college studies, and if the evidence I 
will now present is “good” evidence, it must be distressingly con- 
ceded that our critics have some justice on their side. The figures 
I have at hand are those from the Graduate Record Examination, 
and are nine years old, but I doubt that the situation has changed 
appreciably. The figures are for first-year graduate students at 
midwestern universities, one group for men and one for women. 
Scores made by men in fifteen academic fields, and by women in 
ten academic fields are given. How did the speech majors fare? 
For the men, speech and history tied for last place in knowledge of 
mathematics. Speech was fourteenth in physics, fourteenth in 
chemistry, tenth in biology, seventh in social science, third in litera- 
ture and in fine arts, and, somewhat ironically, only sixth in verbal 
skills. In the ten fields tabulated for women, speech majors were 
last in mathematics, ninth in physics, ninth in chemistry, last in 
biology, ninth in social sciences, fourth in literature, tied for seventh 
in fine arts, and ninth in verbal skills. There would seem to be 
some justice to the claim that speech majors, particularly the wom- 
en, simply do not know enough to be taken seriously by their 
academic colleagues. An additional and most significant comparison 
is that speech majors scored below literature majors in every large 
branch of knowledge. 

Particularly disturbing is the showing in verbal skills. If, as it 
is increasingly believed, verbal skill and intelligence have a high 
positive correlation, then either the academically second-run go into 
speech, or else — and this, I believe, gives more of the truth in the 
matter — our emphases in speech training are wrongly placed. Have 
we, as a profession, sufficiently disowned what is the dank miasma 
of Dale Carnegieism, for all its shining surfaces? Have we suf- 
ficiently believed with Cicero that the good speaker is the good 
man; and that, though there is no necessary connection, the demo- 
cratic faith and hope in education are based on the Socratic doctrine 
that the good man is usually the man who knows, and who knows 
what he does not know? I submit that speech will not come to full 


*Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery: And What It Tells Us 
(New York, 1936), p. 9. 
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maturity as an academic discipline until we insist that our students 
be men and women of broad culture and knowledge. 

I, for one, welcome speech as an amalgam. Our unique oppor- 
tunity, I believe, lies in the answer that speech can give to the dis- 
tortions which excessive specialization has visited upon us. I spoke 
earlier of narrow partisan interest being inadmissible in social and 
political thinking, and we must make it equally inadmissible in 
academic life. There must be no jealous guarding of departmental 
lines. I am fully aware of the danger of dilettantism, and I am cer- 
tain that none of us is so naive as to think that the teacher of 
speech, more than any other man, has special claims to pansophism. 
But he is under a rather special obligation to think as widely and 
deeply as he can in all the major divisions of human thought. No 
doubt, our special provinces or subject-matters — discussion, de- 
bate, rhetorical analysis and criticism, oral interpretation, and the 
rest — will, and should, continue to be the focal points of our 
studies. But we should conceive them in a new and more illumi- 
nating light. We should divest our studies of their limited tem- 
porality and topicality, and invest them with something of the con- 
templative spirit that marks all of man’s highest intellectual achieve- 
ments. In the knowledge that all human problems are ultimately 
philosophical and religious problems, we should encourage our stu- 
dents in their courses and in their special studies to avail them- 
selves of the detailed philosophic, psychological, literary, and politi- 
cal knowledge and wisdom which alone can make any subject mean- 
ingful. Specifically, we need an ever-increasing number of studies 
which explore the relationships between poetic and rhetoric; be- 
tween the language of science, of poetry, and of practicality; be- 
tween rhetorical ethics and logic. Let us encourage everything that 
will discourage fragmentation, compartmentalizing, and department- 
alizing. 

In substance, what I urge is that all our labors be rooted in a 
firm sense of purpose and significance. If we, as teachers of speech, 
can recapture some of the largeness and wholeness of view which has 
marked the great names in the honorable tradition of rhetoric, if 
we remain constantly aware of the hugely efficacious transforming 
power that language has for better or for worse, and if we resolve 
that all our studies be grounded in an unquenchable desire to make 
“reason and the will of God prevail,’ speech may yet be a prime 
means to save us from ever-onrushing night. More than that, it will 
make what is saved well worth the saving. 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TELEVISION FOR 
THE EDUCATOR 





Joun W. MEANEY 


My four year old son started a new parlor game the other night. 
He dumped the telephone directory in my lap, turned to the yellow 
pages, and began showing me how many brand names he could 
recognize. He didn’t know the alphabet, but he could read RCA, 
GE, Humble, Texaco, Chevrolet, and a surprising number of others 
— some a little corrupted by advertising clichés. The letters GULF 
in a circle, for instance, he read as “your Good Gulf dealer.” From 
such evidence in my own home, in my children and in myself — for 
I have also found myself learning many things —I conclude that 
even commercial television is often educational. 

Some people tend to despise commercial television as a mere 
entertainment medium. They demand a careful distinction between 
entertainment and education via television, as if the two necessarily 
were mutually exclusive. And yet, in my own experience as a stu- 
dent I found that the few excellent teachers that I encountered were 
entertaining, to say the least; they were instinctive showmen; they 
were always dramatizing their subjects, or themselves, or both. 
They were often popularly regarded as eccentric geniuses, but their 
eccentricity, their courageous individuality, was an important part 
of their excellence as teachers. It helped them, not in knowing their 
subjects, but in communicating their subjects to their students. 

Now I certainly do not suggest that all entertainment is educa- 
tional; but I must observe as an opening credit that commercial 
television in America is often educational at the same time that it 
is entertaining. What, then, is this thing we ordinarily call “educa- 
tional television,” and what may it become? 

When we hear the phrase “educational television” we think of 
a television station run by educators. But this may be only the 
visible and more glamorous part of a developing iceberg. The tele- 
vision tool which is available and of great significance for educators 


Mr. Meaney (Ph.D., Texas, 1951) is Assistant Professor of Radio and 
Television, and Film Director of KUHT at the University of Houston. This 
paper was presented at a sectional meeting of the 1954 Convention of The 
Southern Speech Association in Dallas, Texas. 
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includes much more than this. For instance, it must also include 
the seldom mentioned closed circuit television which needs no trans- 
mitter, but simply passes a picture by cable from a camera to a 
viewing set. This method of televiewing is much less expensive than 
telecasting and is widely used now by industry for monitoring dan- 
gerous or inaccessible operations. It holds great promise also for 
in-school televiewing. At present the M. D. Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research in Houston is installing this equipment above an 
operating room. Through a glass chute the equipment can be low- 
ered within twenty inches of the surgeon, and student doctors can 
have a view of the operation better than any amphitheater could 
provide. Such immediacy of viewing is, of course, the primary ad- 
vantage of live television. 

But the closed circuit form of television can also present filmed 
material. In fact, it will have available to it a much greater supply 
of films and at cheaper rates than regular television. For film com- 
panies, educational as well as commercial, have taken the view that 
telecasting on any station, educational or not, reduces the economic 
value of their product and must be charged for accordingly. In 
many cases, owing to union and contract complications, use of these 
films on television stations cannot be permitted at all. Closed cir- 
cuit television could run all such films at the regular classroom 
rentals. 

This closed circuit television will probably be a slow but sure 
development out of already existing trends. During the past few 
years we have seen a tremendous growth of “inter-com systems” in 
schools. The new building of the Romance Languages Department at 
the University of Texas includes in every classroom ioudspeakers 
which can be fed by taped lessons in pronunciation from a central 
control room. There are usually several programs going out at once 
to different parts of the building. It is not very hard to imagine 
the audio-visual department of the future as an extension of this 
method — using closed circuit television to send film or live pro- 
grams to any classroom or combination of classrooms. For every 
educational telecasting station on the air there will, I believe, in the 
future be many educational televiewing operations. We are still in 
the experimental stage with educational telecasting, but the obvious 
limitations of one channel to a community make the use of this 
medium for class work rather unlikely on a large scale. It seems 
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more likely that educational telecasting will be used most exten- 
sively to fulfill the obligations of educators in the fields of adult 
education and community service. 

The relevance of this entire in-school and out-of-school television 
facility to the job of the educator will depend largely upon an 
imaginative development of program resources of many kinds — but 
especially of 16mm. films — through the participation, I hope, of 
more and more universities. You probably could get few arguments 
today about the relevance of books to the job of the educator. Yet 
how much more valuable to us than any book on the subject would 
be a film of Shakespeare himself giving his advice to the players. 
Too bad, we say, that film did not exi$t in Shakespeare’s time. And 
yet the mere existence of film would not have been enough; some- 
one would have had to recognize Shakespeare’s greatness and to 
spend the money to record it on film. We have film today, and still 
our modern geniuses are dying almost daily unrecorded because 
educators have simply not got around to recording them. You may 
recall the “Omnibus” tribute to Dylan Thomas —a taped telecast 
of the poet’s voice reading one of his poems while the television 
camera drew slowly back from a still picture of him. Apparently no 
one had thought to record Dylan Thomas on motion picture film. 
Nor have I seen any film records of Bergson, or Santayana, or Max 
Planck, or Richard Strauss, or Grant Wood, or Sigmund Freud, or 
Virginia Woolf. 

Men speak by more than their voices. Why not record, then, 
their whole personalities while you record their words? It is stand- 
ard operating procedure now in scholarly circles for a series of lec- 
tures to become a book. Why not, if the man is important enough, 
preserve the lectures also as a series of films? ‘All that mankind 
has done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as in magic preserva- 
tion in the pages of books,” wrote Carlyle. And Milton calls a good 
book “the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” Film has even more 
complete preservative powers. Given the facilities of the modern 
world, teachers should now be able to introduce their students not 
only to the books of great men but to the men themselves. It may, 
on the surface, appear somewhat revolutionary to be thus adding 
pictures to words in the educational process. But this is not en- 
tirely without precedent. After all, the first written words presum- 
ably were pictures. 
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With such great program resources to draw upon, educational 
television is certainly a relevant distribution agency for educators. 
The final question is how quickly educators will move to realize 
these potentialities. The precedents are not entirely encouraging. 
In the fifteenth century universities were still struggling away with 
handcopied books when the invention of moveable type appeared 
and made it possible to multiply books enormously. You might ex- 
pect that universities would have seized upon this invention imme- 
diately. But actually more than a hundred years went by before 
Oxford and Cambridge set up printing presses of their own. Per- 
haps part of the delay was due to the fact that the early commer- 
cial printers were textbook men from the start, and supplied the 
schools with philosophical writings, books of proverbs, and gram- 
mars. So people probably said, “What do we need educational 
presses for?” just as they are saying today, “Commercial television 
is giving us ‘Omnibus’ and ‘Ding Dong School.’ Why do we need 
educational television?” The answer then and now is that the com- 
mercial offering is not enough. Today the university presses in this 
country do a great service in publishing works which would be lost 
if they had to depend upon commercial enterprise; they are pub- 
lishing about ten per cent of the books published in America. Now 
the schoolmen are offered another great educational tool — ten per 
cent of the television channels available in America. What are they 
going to do about it? 

It is true that these channels are not the whole of educational 
television. Many institutions may make excellent contributions to 
educational television without being on the air at all, They may do 
so by putting outstanding educational materials on film, or they 
may do so by exploring the potentialities of closed circuit television 
for in-school instruction. Still it is to be hoped that the more cour- 
ageous institutions will not let a hundred years go by before they 
decide that their scholarly obligations to the public require them 
to participate in full-scale telecasting also. Educators were able 
eventually to repair their tardiness in printing because the oppor- 
tunities remained open. In telecasting the channels are physically 
limited in number and the opportunities are temporary. If there 
could only be 242 libraries in this country imagine the scramble of 
educational institutions to pick up the charters. A hundred years — 
perhaps even fifty years — from now, those 242 channels may look 
equally precious. 
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TEACHING THE ANALOGY 
Wayne C. MINNICK 


There is a good deal of uniformity in textbook treatments of 
the analogy. Most writers divide analogies into two groups, Jiteral 
and figurative, and distinguish between them according to the class 
of the things compared. Thus, the literal analogy is said to com- 
pare objects of the same class, while the figurative compares objects 
in widely different fields. The former is said to serve as logical 
proof while the value of the latter consists in clarification or in the 
“capacity for striking, graphic imagery.” 

When this classification is challenged by my students, as it often 
is, I find it difficult to defend. Students produce examples that are 
at variance with the literal-figurative dichotomy. They point out, 
for example, that members of the same class are sometimes com- 
pared not for the purpose of logical proof but solely for clarifica- 
tion or vividness. Such comparisons are like the figurative analogy, 
it is contended, in the response they elicit from the audience, but like 
the literal analogy in the fact that they are of the same class. Be- 
low are several such instances: 

I remember the solemnity of Webster, the grace of Everett, the rhetoric 


of Choate. I know the eloquence that lay hid in the iron logic of Cal- 
houn; I have melted beneath the magnetism of Seargent S. Prentiss of 


Mr. Minnick (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1949) is Associate Professor of Speech 
at the Florida State University. With this essay he inaugurates a new series 
of articles devoted to practical teaching suggestions which will appear in each 
issue of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL under the general section head of 
“The Workshop.” 

*Eugene E. White and Clair R. Henderlider, Practical Public Speaking (New 
York, 1954), p. 130. Cf. treatment of the analogy in Giles W. Gray and Waldo 
W. Braden, Public Speaking, Principles and Practice (New York, 1951), p. 
301; H. L. Ewbank and J. J. Auer, Discussion and Debate (New York, 1951), 
Pp. 149-54; Milton Dickens, Speech, Dynamic Communication (New York, 
1954), pp. 378-79. 
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Mississippi, who wielded a power few men ever had. . . . But I think all 
of them together never surpassed, and no one of them ever equalled 
O’Connell.2 

* * * 
Mr. McKinley was the most popular among the Republicans, and three 
months ago everybody in the Republican party prophesied his election. 
How is it today? Why the man who once pleased to think that he 
looked like Napoleon—that man shudders today when he remembers 
that he was nominated on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 
Not only that, but as he listens he can hear with ever increasing dis- 
tinctness the sound of the waves as they beat upon the lonely shores of 
St. Helena.3 

* * * 


Graham has the fervor of a Jonathan Edwards. 


Here are analogies in which orators are compared with orators, 
heads of state with heads of state, and ministers with ministers. 
Yet, it would be difficult to argue that they are intended as logical 
proof. 

Conversely, analogies which compare things of different classes 
often are used as logical proof, and not merely for clarification or 
vividness. 

Consider the following: 


Our [economic] system is stiff and rigid and unadaptable. We all know 
what happened to the brontosaurus because he could not adapt himself 
to new circumstances, and the fear that I have about the British economy 
is that it is getting a little into the state of the brontosaurus.4 

. 2, 8 
You see firemen playing checkers sometimes, but that doesn’t mean you 
fire them and send them home. They may be vitally needed a few min- 
utes later. It’s the same way with our occupation forces. We must main- 
tain them at a safe level, because we may need them, even though we 
don’t have full work for all of them all of the time.5 

eS & 
Dogs that have been hungry for five days have a striking increase in 
fertility. Dr. H. W. Gantt says: “I see no reason to think the principle 
would not also apply to humans.”6 


Faced with the necessity of accounting for these challenging ex- 
amples, I have suggested to my students that instead of classifying 


*Wendell Phillips, as quoted in W. N. Brigance, Speech, Its Techniques and 
Disciplines in a Free Society (New York, 1952), p. 254. 

‘William Jennings Bryan, as quoted in Famous Speeches by Eminent Amer- 
ican Statesmen, ed. Frederick C. Hicks (St. Paul, 1929), pp. 184-85. 

“Geoffrey Crowther, as quoted in White and Henderlider, p. 130. 

"Dwight D. Eisenhower, as quoted in Ewbank and Auer, p. 150. 

*Time, May 3, 1954. 
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analogies according to the class of the things compared, it might 
perhaps be better to classify them according to their use. Thus, we 
would label one kind of analogy the stylistic, and the other the 
argumentative. The stylistic analogy is used to make a thing vivid 
or clear. It may contain an inference or relationship, as in the 
statement, ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men.” But the stylistic 
analogy is not offered as proof or argument. The argumentative 
analogy, while it may also make a thing vivid and clear, is offered 
as logical proof of a position taken by the orator. 

I suggest further that there are two types of argumentative 
analogy — one involving argument from implied generalization, and 
the other argument from multiple correspondence. The former type, 
long regarded as chiefly a stylistic adornment, is in reality a subtle 
and effective argument in which the thing compared is used as an 
example to support an implied generalization from which the speaker 
reasons deductively. Thus in the analogy by Crowther the bron- 
tosaurus is used an an example to support the generalization that 
“whatever is unadaptable will perish.” The deductive inference then 
follows: “The British economy is unadaptable; hence it will perish.” 

In the sixteenth century, to use another example, John Jewel 
wrote: 


And as fishermen who go after eels catch nothing unless they, as it were, 
spread night over their nets, by roiling the water from top to bottom; so 
orators, if they cannot snatch away all light (as they seek to do), see 
to it that the point of the matter and the truth are obscured.7 
Note that the example of eel fishermen is used to suggest the implied 
generalization that one who conceals his purpose aims to entrap or 
mislead. Hence, the conclusion follows that the orator who conceals 
his purpose also seeks to entrap or mislead. 

On the other hand, the argument from multiple correspondence 
is based on the assumption that when two things resemble one an- 
other in many observed respects, they will also resemble one another 
in respects not observed. Such comparisons usually involve things 
of the same class, since things of the same class are by definition 
similar in many respects. Thus, if we argue that the success of a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission in the State of New York 


"John Jewell, Oratio contra Rhetoricam, trans. Hoyt H. Hudson, The Quar- 
erly Journal of Speech, XIV (1928), 382-83. 
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indicates that F.E.P.C. will be successful in the United States as a 
whole, we do so on the grounds that New York and the United 
States are in the same “class,” and are alike in so many respects 
that they will have similar experiences with F.E.P.C. 

But the argument from multiple correspondence may, and very 
often does, involve things generally conceded not to be in the same 
class. For example, we reason that since many mice exposed to 
cigarette smoke develop lung cancer, many men who smoke will 
also develop lung cancer. The validity of the argument rests on 
the number of corresponding details that can be observed between 
mice and men, such as similarities in respiration, glandular func- 
tion, circulation, cellular structure, etc. 

The argument from implied generalization is convincing to the 
degree that the generalization suggested is accepted by the audience 
without further examples. If challenged, the speaker might multi- 
ply instances. For example, not only did brontosaurus perish be- 
cause he could not adapt to new conditions, but so did the passenger 
pigeon and the buffalo. In addition, the Maginot Line fell because 
it did not anticipate new modes of warfare; the individual business- 
man was replaced by corporate business because he could not meet 
the demands of a new economy, etc. 

The argument from multiple correspondence, however, cannot 
multiply instances in this fashion since it is only used when there 
are too few instances from which to generalize. Rather its strength 
lies in the number of details in which resemblance between the two 
compared things is observed. Thus, when we argue that since the 
fertility of dogs is affected by starvation, the fertility of men will 
also be similarly affected, we place confidence in the inference only 
if we are convinced that there are sufficient physiological likenesses 
between dogs and men to warrant belief. 

Space forbids discussion of the advantages of this view of the 
analogy. In brief, however, it has been my experience that students 
exposed to it have a clearer understanding of the nature, strength, 
and weakness of the analogy as logical proof and as a stylistic de- 
vice than they had when they were taught the old literal-figurative 
dichotomy. 











A PROCEEDINGS REPORT OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the SouTHERN SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION (including the Forensic Tournament and Student Con- 
gress of Human Relations), together with the Southern Regional 
American Educational Theatre Association Conference Workshop, 
the Workshop in Speech and Hearing Disorders, and the Southern 
Regional American Forensic Association Workshop, was held in 
Dallas, Texas, during the week of March 29 to April 3, 1954. 

Glenn Capp, assisted by P. Merville Larson, Norma Jean Stan- 
ton, and Paul Brandes, was director the Tournament, which was 
held March 29, 30, and 31. P. Merville Larson directed the Stu- 
dent Congress on April 1 and 2. Both were held in space provided 
by the Southern Methodist University. The skillful planning and 
the tireless efforts of those who were responsible resulted in excel- 
lent events. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 31 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, March 31, in the Board Room 
of the Perkins Administration Building at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, the American Forensic Association offered a workshop for 
debate coaches, under the chairmanship of Rex Wier. The topic 
considered was “How Can Schools Best Train Responsible Orators?” 
Rex Kyker spoke on “Responsible Speaking in the 1952 Campaign.” 
Wayne Eubank discussed “The Interstate Oratorical Contest,” and 
Aloysius J. Blume, “The High School Oratorica! Contest.” 

Following this program, there was a panel discussion on the 
best methods for conducting a workshop in forensics. Donald 
Ecroyd was chairman, and the participants were J. Albert Tracy, 
Paul Pennington, Don Williams, and Betty May Collins. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 1 


The first sectional meetings of the Convention were held at 9 
a.m. 

William S. Smith served as chairman of a section on the general 
topic of “Wasted Potential Training in the Forensic Program.” 
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Helen Thornton discussed various ways in which forensic training 
could be improved. Presenting the point of view of a secondary 
school teacher, Bill Kitchens raised the question: “Are we sold on 
our product?” He suggested that students are often ignorant of 
the worth of forensics, and that sympathetic administrators and 
faculty members are needed to help them realize its values. Wofford 
K. Smith discussed the relationship between the forensic program 
and the established curriculum. The program concluded with a pa- 
per by Roy D. Murphy on the competition between forensics and 
other extra-curricular activities. 

The section meeting on “Speech for Foreign Students,” was pre- 
sided over by Francine Merritt. In his paper, “Organization and 
Administration of Special English Courses for Foreign Students,” 
R. E. Chandler stressed the importance of the cooperation of de- 
partments of English, language, speech, and sociology. An essential 
part of such courses, he said, was to give the student a glimpse of 
the American way of life. Helene Wong of the University of Hawaii 
discussed “Teaching the Bilingual Student,” basing her remarks up- 
on experience gained in the basic speech course at that institution. 
Ernest F. Haden, in his talk, “English as a Foreign Language,” em- 
phasized the importance of ear training, and said that selections 
used for practice should be based on the native language of the stu- 
dent. He also suggested the use of films along with various speech 
drills, 

Among the first sectional meetings was an outstanding one on 
“Educational Television,” sponsored by Tom Battin. John Meaney 
spoke first concerning “The Significance of Television for the Edu- 
cator.” In addition to actual broadcasting stations, he stressed the 
value of “closed circuit” television for use within educational insti- 
tutions. The second speaker was Sherman Lawton whose subject 
was “Educational Television Programming on Commercial Stations.” 
His principal point was that the college or university campus has a 
great deal of talent which the commercial station needs in order to 
balance and supplement its regular offerings. George Stokes dis- 
cussed “The Influence or Impact of Educational Television.” Spe- 
cial or minority groups, he said, can be served by educational tele- 
vision, whereas commercial stations have to think in terms of hun- 
dreds of thousands of listeners. The final speaker, James B. Mc- 
Grath, Jr., showed how the average teacher can give his class prac- 
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tical television experience, as he discussed the subject, “Operation 
Shoe-String — Teaching Television Without a Budget.” “Start out 
with a closed circuit,” was his advice. Since it does not go on the 
air, it reduces the student’s nervous tension and yet provides a 
realistic type of training. 

Charles Munro Getchell, president of the SouTHERN SPEECH 
ASSSOCIATION, presided at the first general session of the Conven- 
tion. The invocation was given by George C. Baker, Chaplain, 
Southern Methodist University. Milton Richardson, a member of 
the Dallas City Council, welcomed the delegates. Developing the 
theme, -““Speech — The Integrating Factor,” were Margo Jones, Di- 
rector, Theater 54, Merrimon Cunniggim, Dean of the School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist University, and Delyte Morris, Pres- 
ident, Southern Illinois University. From the point of view of the 
theatre worker, Miss Jones pointed out the integrating value which 
the theatre affords by enabling one to participate in the experiences 
of many other persons. From the point of view of the religious 
worker, speech is an integrating factor because it brings knowledge 
and conviction from the mind and heart of one person to the minds 
and hearts of others. It is essential in “living together.” From the 
standpoint of the administrator, the integrative factor in speech is 
demonstrated by the major role it plays in “the getting and giving 
of ideas.” ‘Speech is one of our best gateways to tender feelings 
and suppressed desires.” 

Following the first business assembly, the second group of sec- 
tional meetings was held at 2 p.m. 

Allen Bales opened a symposium on oral interpretation with a 
paper entitled, “The Artistic Approach to Interpretation.” He 
pointed out three things: (1) that interpretation teachers often do 
not know or make use of our rich heritage in the field of art; (2) 
that too often courses in interpretation become service courses only; 
and (3) that interpretation teachers should develop new methods 
and new materials, thereby revitalizing a subject that offers rich 
artistic training. Miss Florine McClung discussed oral interpreta- 
tion in the junior high school. She stressed choral reading, not 
only as a teaching device but also as an artistic performance, and 
said that training in interpretation was fundamental for all speech 
students. In a paper, “Materials for Teaching and Performance in 
Oral Interpretation,” Edyth Renshaw discussed the process of learn- 
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ing to read aloud. She suggested that the teacher of interpretation 
begin with literature the student is able to appreciate, and, through 
reading and study, lead him to deeper and wider appreciation. Depth 
of understanding and appreciation are important, not only for bet- 
ter oral reading but also for the effects they have upon the lives of 
students. 

Sara Ivey was chairman of the sectional meeting on speech cor- 
rection. The program consisted of a symposium on voice and articu- 
lation disorders. Forrest Hull emphasized the relation of hearing 
to speech, and pointed to the importance of understanding technical 
terms in various fields as an aid toward utilizing scientific research. 
John Mader reported a study to determine the frequency of speech 
sounds as used by children in normal situations. In assessing the 
problem of articulation John Paul called attention to the semantic 
difficulty of agreeing on what a speech defect is, what the types of 
defects are, or even whether or not a person has a defect. He re- 
ported studies showing the importance of speech sound discrimina- 
tion in children. Phillip Curry strongly emphasized the values of 
group therapy in work with articulatory cases. 

The section entitled “Graduate Study and Research,” under 
the chairmanship of C. M. Wise, began with a presentation by 
Edyth Renshaw on “Constructive Graduate Study.” “An M.A. de- 
gree should mean a year of specialization, not a breakdown. A doc- 
tor’s degree should mean specialization plus breadth, not a life’s 
work,” she said. A number of ways in which graduate schools can 
make their offerings more helpful to the student were also sug- 
gested. Lester M. Wolfson, speaking on the subject “On Selecting 
Subjects for Graduate Research,” argued that we should avoid 
“busy work” research, and that a study must not only meet the 
test of “whether it was well done, but also whether it was worth 
doing at all.” Because of the serious nature of the world situation, 
the subjects of our research should be of some use and value to 
mankind. Don Harrington spoke on “Horizontal Integration as the 
Answer to a Small Department’s Graduate Problems.” He asked, 
“Cannot the small department make use of course offerings through- 
out the university?” Don Williams presented statistical evidence 
showing the increased number of graduate studies in the fields of 
radio and television during the past few years. 

Immediately following this second series of sectional meetings, a 
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third series was scheduled. One of these was “The Children’s 
Theatre.” Miss Sara Spencer of the Children’s Theatre Press 
talked about some of the problems involved in writing children’s 
plays. Mrs. Tom Moore of the Dallas Junior League gave a report 
on the activities of the Children’s Theatre of Dallas. 

In the meeting, “Speech for Religious Workers,” Rex Kyker, 
who was chairman, introduced the theme: “The Integration of 
Debate into Ministerial Training.” Rollo Tinkler presented the 
student’s point of view, affirming that training in debate is of great 
value to the prospective minister. Logan Buchanan, minister of 
Hampton Place Church of Christ, Dallas, added his affirmation that 
debate training is of great value to the active preacher. The session 
was Closed with Thomas Marsh speaking from the coach’s point of 
view. 

E. L. Pross introduced five speakers in a symposium, “Problems 
in Oral Communication in Business and Industry.” Ralph Wagner, 
Coordinator of Executive Development, Convair of Fort Worth, 
opened with an “Overview of the Problem,” in which he said that in 
business, people take communication too much for granted. The 
verbal process, he said, has two dangers: that meaning will be dis- 
torted according to the needs of the listener, and that too many 
speakers will assume that their meaning is clear when it actually 
is not. Price Smith, Assistant Cashier, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, considered “Personality and Oral Communication in Busi- 
ness and Industry.” He said that “communication without person- 
ality is communication without life.” J. L. LaGrone, Personnel 
Director, Corrugated Box Company, Fort Worth, dealt with “The 
Interview,” saying that it is “the most fruitful instrument of en- 
lightened management when properly used.” He advised that the 
interviewer be (1) informal, (2) make a good first impression 
through sincerity, good will, and rapport, (3) work without a time- 
table, (4) avoid stereotypes, and (5) end with some sort of conclu- 
sion — not just end. On the same program R. Clay Bailey, As- 
sistant Director of Public Relations, United States Steel Corporation, 
considered ‘Conference Leadership.” He said that “discussion 
leadership is important at all levels of management.” John S. 
Brearley, Training Division, E. I. DuPont Company, Orange, 
Texas, dealt with “Role Playing and Visual Aids.” He urged that 
students be taught to use the blackboard, as one of the most effec- 
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tive and most easily available of all visual aids — and the one most 
ungracefully used. As to “role playing,” he said that the lecture is 
“probably the poorest teaching method” in use today, with the 
conference not much better. Role playing, on the other hand, has 
many advantages: (1) it makes people self-conscious, which is good 
because they become aware of what they are doing; (2) the player 
becomes capable of self-criticism; (3) the audience has a chance 
to see others in their mistakes; (4) the player plays both parts, 
actor and audience; (5) it is showing rather than telling; and (6) 
one learns about the man himself as well as about the subject. 

Dallas Dickey, a past editor of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL 
and who now edits The Speech Teacher, chaired the panel on “Writ- 
ing for Our Journals.” Participants were Giles W. Gray and Karl 
R, Wallace, both of whom are past editors of The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech; J. Jeffery Auer, the editor of Speech Monographs ; Thom- 
as E. Lewis, a former editor of the Journal of Communications; 
Howard Townsend, the editor of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL; 
and Douglas Ehninger, editor-elect of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOUR- 
NAL. A lively discussion ensued. The question was asked, “What 
counsel can editors give to writers to assist them in getting their 
articles published?” Wallace replied, “Tell within the first page 
or paragraph what one is up to, and then follow through. Give clear 
structure, so that it all adds up to an intellectual picture.” Gray 
said, “First of all, write. Crystalize ideas into language. Make 
them worth saying, develop them.” All emphasized the importance 
of form, organization, structure, and content. Auer pointed out 
that good writing is essential, and that this skill should be devel- 
oped in our graduate schools. Lewis observed that the editor should 
not need to be an instructor in writing. Ehninger suggested that 
the editor ask, “Is the manuscript significant? Is the approach 
fresh? Is it maturely thoughtful? Is it clear? Is it of interest to 
readers?” Auer warned, “Be sure the regional journal does not 
become a repository for second rate stuff.” Wallace suggested, “If 
there is a special regional problem it should be thoroughly discussed 
in the regional journal between annual meetings.” Gray remarked, 
“Tf you are interested in regional material, you may believe that 
others are too.” Ehninger climaxed the matter, “I’m after quality, 
regardless of regional aspect.” 

The “Reading Hour” provided a delightful treat at the close of 
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the afternoon. Betty May Collins presented Dorothy S. Hadley in 
a program entitled “An Hour with Katherine Mansfield.” It was an 
excellent presentation and was well received by the audience. 


Frmay, APRIL 2 


Three sectional programs were arranged for 9 o’clock Friday 
morning. 

McDonald Held presided at a meeting on theatre. Barbara Dod- 
son spoke on “The Dramatic Arts Program in the Florida Sec- 
ondary Schools.” ‘The English Repertory System” was discussed 
by Alex Reeve, visiting professor, Vanderbilt University, and di- 
rector of the Northampton, England, repertory theatre. Ronald E. 
Mitchell of the University of Wisconsin gave suggestions for “Ex- 
tending the School and College Repertory.” 

Dallas Dickey served for Hardy Perritt, as chairman of the ses- 
sion on rhetoric. E. L. Pross spoke on “Judah P. Benjamin: Old- 
line Orator.”” He presented a brief biographical account of Benja- 
min, and then discussed in some detail his “Right of Secession” 
speech, delivered in the United States Senate on December 31, 1860, 
and presenting a legal and logical justification for South Carolina’s 
secession. Rex Kyker read a paper on “William Winans, Missis- 
sippi Methodist.” He established Winans as a religious worker in 
the Natchez territory for a period of fifty years. Winans assisted 
in the founding of the Methodist Church South, was the first prot- 
estant minister in Mississippi to receive a D.D. degree, and con- 
tributed to publications on preaching techniques. Winans left a 
large collection of letters and books which are now housed in the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History. Elton Abernathy 
began by saying that his paper, “Huey P. Long’s Speaking Career,” 
would be in the nature of a popularized report, suitable for publi- 
cation in a book or magazine of general appeal. Among the judg- 
ments offered were: “Long was the best stump speaker in America,” 
“He did more evil and more good than any other man in America,” 
“Cunstantly embattled with entrenched forces, he built the most 
powerful political machine ever seen in America.” 

At the same hour was held a sectional meeting on “Audiology— 
An Integrated Concept,” with Jack Bangs as chairman. Jeanette 
Laguaite discussed the necessity for a close alliance between the 
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speech and hearing therapist and the medical profession, and indi- 
cated that there is a growing interest in audiology on the part of 
physicians. In discussing the role of language in speech training 
for the hearing-impaired child, Martha Buchman pointed out that 
learning speech is dependent upon understanding language, and, 
therefore, that language training must receive priority in the ther- 
apy program. Ways of assessing a hearing aid were listed by John 
Irwin. He emphasized the need for training in the use of an aid and 
for help in making the necessary personal adjustments. Roy Stelle 
proposed that the goal of hearing therapy should be to enable deaf 
adults to become socially mature and to take their places in society. 

Louise Davison, president-elect of the SouTHERN SPEECH Asso- 
CIATION, presided over the second general session which was spon- 
sored by T. Earle Johnson. C. M. Wise was the principal speaker. 
He discussed “Departments of Speech—A Point of View.” After 
cataloguing the curricular components of a department of speech, 
Mr. Wise argued the advantages of a unified department embracing 
all of these parts. This general topic was then turned over to a 
panel of four speakers for their reactions. Paul Brandes pointed 
to the importance of stressing critical thinking in the fundamentals 
course. He suggested the possibility of accelerating exceptional 
students to meet the demands for future leaders. Marian Gallaway 
favored keeping theatre courses in the department of speech because 
this makes possible the broad training and experience needed by 
students who are planning to teach speech. Russell Green presented 
some of the problems involved in setting up a speech department 
where speech courses have been traditionally a part of the English 
department. Jesse Villarreal said that all speech teachers can find 
a common focal point of interest in the problem of improving hu- 
man communication. He suggested that sometimes the maintain- 
ing of specialized areas within the department seems to be their 
principal concern, 

After lunch, the third general assembly met, with Emmy Lou Pat- 
ton, second vice-president of the SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION, in 
the chair. This session was sponsored by Bruce Roach, and had as its 
subject the secondary school speech and drama program. Glynn 
Granger said that the primary goal of speech training in the high 
school was to enable students to meet the demands of the time and 
to take their places in society. Secondary goals are physical, emo- 
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tional, and intellectual development. The more specific aims of 
training in dramatics are “learning how to take leadership or to 
work with others, how to perform hard work, and how to carry 
out a job independently.” Margaret Breedlove gave the following 
suggestions for attracting students to the high school speech and 
drama program: (1) secure the backing of the administration, (2) 
cooperate with other departments, (3) do something for other de- 
partments, (4) fit your schedule into the schedules of other depart- 
ments, (5) present a challenging and interesting course of study, 
(6) maintain high standards, (7) give grades appropriate to the 
situation and individual, and (8) assume a helpful attitude toward 
students. Mrs. Venson Hall said the media through which high 
school students may display their speech wares include not only 
tournaments, but also programs at women’s clubs, civic groups, and 
over the radio. Three of her students demonstrated the type of 
program that might be given in these situations. 

At 3:30 Friday afternoon three more sectional meetings were 
scheduled. “Radio-Television” was presided over by John C. 
Schwarzwalder. Gail Adkins discussed “Training for Television.” 
He included work in speech, drama, journalism, discussion tech- 
niques, etc., and said that training in radio is also desirable. J. B. 
McGrath, Jr., dealt with “Educational TV Over Local Stations.” 
He advised, “Experiment, and then check carefully on the effective- 
ness of what you have tried.” Kenneth A. Christianson, who is 
project director of educational television for the Southern Regional 
Education Board, warned that educational TV in our colleges faces 
many problems. Among these are intra-departmental frictions, top- 
level administrative indifference, financial limitations, uneasiness 
about doing anything new, provincial attitudes, and limited “know- 
how.” “Operation of an Educational TV Station” was the subject 
presented by George Arms. He raised four specific questions which 
the administrator should ask himself concerning the policy of such 
a Station: (1) Is it aimed at a mass or a class audience? (2) Will 
it use live talent or films? (3) Will it use professional talent? (4) 
Will it give rehearsed programs or well-planned ad libs? 

In the “Elementary Schools” section, Robert Capel introduced 
Kathleen Varner who spoke on “The Speech Preparation Needed 
for All Elementary School Teachers.” Reporting the results of a 
survey which shows that many colleges now require three hours of 
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speech of their elementary majors, Miss Varner recommended that 
some work in speech correction also be required. 

Genevieve Arnold spoke on “Speech Correction for the Non- 
Correctionist.” She pointed out that the classroom teacher is in a 
good position to aid the speech therapist because she knows a great 
deal about the child. Where there is no therapist, she must learn 
to recognize speech problems; learn to know if she herself can un- 
dertake therapy; learn where to refer the child if she cannot help; 
and, most important of all, she must learn to be patient. Mrs. Holt 
Davis talked about “Creative Dramatics and Story Telling as 
Teaching Techniques.” She pointed out that while it is easy to 
tell a story, it is extremely difficult to be a good story teller. Good 
story telling, she suggested, depends upon selecting the story wisely, 
considering the interests of the child, remembering the importance 
of the pause, changing one’s voice with the different characters, and 
finally, pointing no moral. Chloe Armstrong spoke on “Choral 
Reading in the Elementary School,” saying that it offers a pleasant 
introduction to poetry, teaches the child to become a social crea- 
ture, is a way to begin the teaching of interpretation, and is bene- 
ficial in speech re-education. 

Harold Weiss was chairman of the section on “The Basic Course 
in Speech.” Thomas Lewis presented the philosophy upon which 
the oral communication course at Florida State University is based. 
He said that the emphasis is upon communication of ideas, that 
much actual practice is provided, and that an extensive testing pro- 
gram is considered an integral part of the course. Emogene Emery 
reported on a survey of the types of testing programs used for plac- 
ing students in college speech courses. The various testing plans 
include short talks, oral reading, and informal conversation with a 
speech staff member. Clinton Bradford reported that a majority of 
the twenty-three colleges covered in a survey which he conducted 
did not use a system of placement in their fundamentals classes. 
Eight schools of varying size did, however, have such a program, and 
expressed satisfaction with it. Donald Ecroyd found in a study of 
318 colleges that the most common size for beginning speech classes 
was twenty, that most beginning courses were public speaking cen- 
tered, and that there is a definite trend away from interpretation 
and toward extempore speaking. There seems to be considerable 
agreement in course content, and most schools require some speech. 
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“What Should We Do Next Year?” was the subject considered 
at an open forum meeting held late Friday afternoon. Miss Freda 
Kenner presided. Louise Davison, Douglas Ehninger, and Delwin 
B. Dusenbury were “listeners,” as suggestions for future convention 
programs and improvements in the Association and THE SOUTHERN 
SPEECH JOURNAL were made by Harrington, Prosper, Roach, Ecroyd, 
Streeter, Dusenbury, Miss Buchanan, Miss Ahler, Wolfson, Weiss, 
and Capel. The suggestions included convention programs devoted 
to panels on controversial issues, the teaching of courses in radio, 
better “articulation” between high school and college speech classes, 
demonstrations for the classroom teacher, drama for teen-agers, and 
departmental financial policies. Other suggestions concerning the 
affairs of the Association generally were the establishment of a more 
active promotional policy, the attempt to interest additional schools 
in the Tournament and Congress, and the retention of the national 
subject for use in Debate Tournament. With reference to the 
JouRNAL, it was recommended that the editor place more emphasis 
on material of a regional nature and that he explore the possibility 
of using colored cover stock. 

President Charles Getchell presided at the closing banquet on 
the Roof Garden of the Hotel Adolphus. Karl Wallace, president 
of the Speech Association of America, delivered a provocative ad- 
dress on “Speech — 1954: An Overview.” [The substance of this 
address appeared under the title of “The Field of Speech, 1953: 
An Overview,” in The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XL (1954), 117- 
29. Editor’s Note. ] 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 


The chairman of the Southern Regional AETA Workshop was 
Joseph Baldwin. Workshop sessions were held at Theatre ’54, and 
included talks and demonstrations by Margo Jones, Fred Hoskins, 
Ramsey Burch, Mabel Duke, and Vern Armstrong of the Theatre 
’54 staff. In addition, a symposium on “Problems of the Producer 
and Director of Arena Theatre” featured Miss Jones, Joanna Albus, 
Marian Gallaway, Ronald Mitchell, and Alex Reeve. There was a 
valuable exchange of ideas and experiences. 

The Southern Regional ASHA Workshop was held at the Dallas 
Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center, with Juliette Gratke, who is di- 
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rector of the Center, acting as chairman. Dr. Jack Woolf, neuro- 
surgeon, discussed the important relationship between the motor and 
sensory areas of the brain, pointing out that as a result of cerebral 
palsy there is usually a combination of brain lesions. Dr. Marthe 
Helen Hale, pediatrician, emphasized that the brain cells are the 
most specialized cells of the body, and so suffer first from lack of 
oxygen. She explained how this and other circumstances may result 
in cerebral palsy. Dr. Margaret Watkins, orthopedist, urged the im- 
portance of the team approach in treating the child with cerebral 
palsy. Mrs. Peggy Rumbaugh, physical therapist, discussed the rela- 
tionship between occupational therapy and speech therapy. 

After an intermission to inspect the facilities of the Center, 
Kathleen Varner presided over a panel discussing “Cerebral Palsy 
Speech Problems.” Phillip N. Hood dealt with the psychological 
aspects of speech training for children with cerebral palsy. Louise 
Davison emphasized the importance of helping the handicapped to 
help themselves and make better social adjustments. Betty Webster 
suggested that the values of speech therapy for such children be 
judged in terms of changed behavior. 

The Workshop concluded with a luncheon at the Italian Village, 
which featured a talk by Dr. Louis Adin, Jr., Dallas physician. He 
explored the relationships between medicine and speech and hearing 
disorders, and urged that people working in these areas function as 
co-workers on the same team. More specifically, Dr. Adin suggested 
that the physician can help by encouraging patients to take advan- 
tage of speech and hearing therapy. 

Chloe Armstrong 

Batsell B. Baxter 

Sara Ivey 

Don Streeter 

Crannell Tolliver 

Edna West 

Helen Lochrie, Chairman 








































SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL ADOLPHUS, DALLAS, TEXAS 


March 31 - April 2, 1954 


MINUTES OF CONVENTION SESSIONS 


Executive Council: 

The Executive Council held sessions on Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, Thursday evening, and Friday evening. Present at 
one or more of these sessions were: President Getchell, Executive 
Secretary Dusenbury, Mrs. Davison, Miss Patton, Larson, Town- 
send, Ehninger, Baxter, Miss Thornton, Lewis, Mrs. Whitworth, 
Miss Gehring, Mrs. Metcalfe, Dickey, Johnson, Held, Villarreal, 
Abernathy, Braden, Tracy, Ecroyd, Hard, Lewis, Ellis, and Miss 
Kenner. 


First Session, Executive Council, Wednesday, March 31, 2:00 p.m.: 


The complete minutes of the Executive Council sessions and the 
general business meetings of the Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
in Greenville, South Carolina, were read by the Executive Secretary. 
Instead of printing the complete minutes of the Executive Council 
sessions in THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, a detailed report in 
ditto form was sent to Executive Council members and others di- 
rectly concerned with the business of the Association. Selected sec- 
tions pertinent to the general membership were printed in the De- 
cember, 1953, issue of the JourNaL. The Council expressed ap- 
proval of this procedure in the future. 

The Executive Secretary presented his report, which included a 
detailed analysis of the financial condition of the Association, the 
proposed budget, the Advertising Manager’s report, and certain 
recommendations for the consideration of the Finance Committee. 

First Vice-President Davison reported that she had been in cor- 
respondence with the various state associations and that they had 
been informed of the constitutional amendment increasing the num- 
ber of state representatives on the Executive Council from one to 
two members. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Directory of Mem- 
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bers, as authorized by the 1953 Convention, had been published 
in the December, 1953, JouRNAL. 

Abernathy, chairman of the SAA Convention Invitation Com- 
mittee, reported that the Dallas hotels were noncommittal on the 
admittance of Negroes. Since the SAA will not meet unless the en- 
tire membership can be housed in the convention hotel, Johnson 
suggested that the SSA should wait until 1958 or 1959 to urge a 
Southern city for the convention. The recommendation was accepted 
by the Council. 

Third Vice-President Larson, reporting on the Forensic Tourna- 
ment, noted that the attendance and income from the Tournament 
showed no decrease from previous years, but that the Congress did 
show a decrease. This, he felt, was due to the increasing concern 
shown by school administrations about the amount of class time 
lost by students and faculty participating in both events. Aber- 
nathy urged that high school teachers within a radius of 150 miles 
of the convention city be informed through their respective state 
speech associations of the convention events, and that more active 
participation by these groups might offset the decrease. Larson 
emphasized the need for a committee to study the problem thor- 
oughly. The suggestion was approved. 


Second Session, Executive Council, Wednesday, March31,10:00 p.m. 


Second Vice-President Patton reported sending a letter to sec- 
ondary school teachers requesting that they submit articles pertain- 
ing to secondary school speech problems to regional and national 
speech publications, with the purpose of having reprints of such 
articles made available to all secondary school teachers. She an- 
nounced that the Mississippi State Department of Education is pub- 
lishing a bulletin on speech at the secondary school level which will 
include courses of study, information on extra-curricular speech 
activities, and an evaluation of the secondary school speech pro- 
gram. The bulletin will be available shortly. 

Baldwin reported favorably on plans for the 1954 AETA Work- 
shop. Johnson, chairman of the Constitutional Revision Committee, 
offered a preliminary report which was accepted provisionally with 
instructions for his committee to continue through the coming year. 

Dickey, chairman of the History and Archives Committee, re- 
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ported that the question had arisen of whether the committee should 
plan an elaborately documented publication or a less detailed chron- 
ological account of the development of the Association. The discus- 
sion indicated that both plans had merit. Johnson pointed out that 
an informal report could be prepared, with the basic facts about 
the history of the Association, such as officers, conventions, mem- 
bership figures, and other pertinent data, added in tabular form. 
The consensus was that the origin of the Association might be 
stressed in a series of articles in the JourNAL during the coming 
year. 

With reference to collecting the archives, Dickey urged that all 
past officers and all members of the Association who have corre- 
spondence dealing with its various activities should send all such 
files to him. 

Held, chairman of the Finance Committee, moved that the 
Executive Secretary’s recommendations be accepted, and the Council 
adopted unanimously the motion to present the recommendations 
to the Association at the next business meeting. 

Braden, chairman of the Convention Invitation Committee, pre- 
faced his report by pointing out that the major problem in selecting 
a convention city is finding one which can meet the needs of the 
Forensic Tournament and Congress. He recommended Memphis as 
the 1955 convention city. Villarreal moved that hereafter conven- 
tions shall be listed as occurring during the full week rather than 
merely on Thursday and Friday. The motion carried, as did the 
recommendation of Memphis for the 1955 convention. Baxter moved 
that a geographic rotation plan for conventions begin with a central 
convention in 1956. The motion was adopted. Braden then reported 
that two invitations of equal merit had been received for the site of 
the 1956 convention — Lafayette, Louisiana, and Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi. Since a central location would be desirable in 1956, John- 
son moved that Hattiesburg be selected as the 1956 convention 
city. The motion was adopted unanimously. 


First Business Meeting, Thursday, April 1, 1954, 1:30 p.m.: 


The meeting was called to order by President Getchell. 
Third Vice-President Larson, reporting on the Tournament, 
noted that twenty-three colleges and twenty high schools had been 
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represented and that over two hundred students had participated. 
Only seventeen schools were represented in the Congress, which was 
somewhat fewer than in previous years, In the Tournament some 
ninety-six Superior awards were given, as compared with 103 last 
year. The total receipts were $382.00, and expenses amounted to 
$109.21, so that the net income was $272.79. Generally, the re- 
sponse to the Tournament had, he said, been favorable. 

The Executive Secretary presented his report. Mimeographed 
copies were distributed, and the recommendations were presented 
and explained. A directory of the membership was prepared and 
published in the December, 1953, issue of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH 
JourNAL. The status of the Association remained favorable, with a 
total membership of 691. Advertising income from THE SOUTHERN 
SPEECH JOURNAL decreased, and although commercial advertising 
rates were raised the increase did not go into effect until January, 
1954, so that no significant difference could be noted. He recom- 
mended that the Association request a continuance of the $700.00 
grant-in-aid from the University of Florida. The report, recommen- 
dation, and request were adopted. 

Braden, reporting for the Convention Invitation Committee, 
made two recommendations: (1) a proposal that the selection of 
future convention cities be based upon a rotational plan, as follows: 
1956, Central (East of Texas); 1957, Atlantic Seaboard States; 
1958, Central; 1959, West (Texas); (2) that the 1955 convention 
be held in Memphis, Tennessee, during the week of April 3rd, and 
that Hattiesburg, Mississippi, be named as the site of the 1956 
convention, with Mississippi Southern College as the host school. 
Braden moved the adoption of both portions of his report. The 
motion was carried. 

Claude Shaver presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, as follows: President, Mrs. W. W. Davison; First Vice- 
President, Frank Davis; Second Vice-President, Freda Kenner; 
Third Vice-President, P. Merville Larson. Dusenbury will continue 
in the last year of his term as Executive Secretary, and Douglas 
Ehninger will succeed Howard Townsend as Editor of THe SoutH- 
ERN SPEECH JOURNAL. There being no further nominations, Roach 
moved the adoption of the report, Faber seconded, and the slate was 
declared elected. Ballots were distributed by the tellers (Fred Te- 
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well and Joseph Baldwin) for the election of the Nominating Com- 
mittee as provided in the Constitution. 


Third Session, Executive Council, Thursday, April 1, 10:00 p.m.: 


The first item of business was the report by Pross that seven 
commercial exhibitors were represented at the present convention. 

Wier, reporting for the AFA Workshop, noted that: (1) the 
program of demonstrations on Monday and Tuesday was well at- 
tended and had been helpful in informing students as to what was 
expected of them and also in clarifying the rules, (2) the Workshop 
had been instrumental in attracting new people to the Tournament, 
and (3) time had been provided for two sessions for the coaches to 
meet and consider their several problems. Wayne Eubank, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, had served as guest critic. Wier recommended 
that in the future the Tournament should be housed closer to the 
convention hotel, and that, in order to avoid monotony, the Tour- 
nament Director should schedule the exhibitions at various times dur- 
ing the Tournament rather than holding them all at the beginning. 
Also, the holding of an exhibition debate on the high school subject 
was recommended. 

Mrs. Stanton, chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, was commended for her efficiency and effort. 

The report of the special committee to nominate an Executive 
Secretary-Elect was made by Johnson (acting for Chairman Mc- 
Glon). Paul Brandes of Mississippi Southern College was nominat- 
ed. Abernathy moved the adoption of the nomination, Baxter sec- 
onded, and the nomination was accepted to be recommended to the 
Association. 

The report of the Finance Committee was given by Chairman 
Held. The recommendations of the committee and the revised 
budget for 1955 were approved for presentation to the Association 
at the next business meeting. 

The Council approved the policy of publishing a Directory of 
Members annually in the December issue of the JouRNAL. 

Villarreal raised several questions in regard to the future policy 
of the ASHA Workshop Committee. He moved that the name of 
the committee be changed to the Southern Regional Committee on 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, since the national organization did 
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not recognize it as an official committee. The motion was adopted. 
Villarreal then moved that the Constitutional Revision Committee 
revise Article 3, Section 5e of the By-laws so as to emphasize the 
committee’s regional leadership throughout the year as well as for 
the convention. The motion was adopted. Also, it was moved and 
carried that the incoming president work in cooperation with the 
regional committee in providing additional sectional meetings deal- 
ing with speech and hearing therapy. A special committee was ap- 
pointed by President Getchell to nominate a third member to the 
Southern Regional Committee on Speech and Hearing Disorders 
since the members of the current committee were not present at the 
convention. 


Second Business Meeting, Friday, April 2, 1:30 p.m.: 


The meeting was called to order by President Getchell. 

Fred Tewell, chairman of the tellers, reported that seventy-one 
names had been submitted and that the following Nominating Com- 
mittee had been selected: Glenn Capp, chairman; Charles Getchell, 
McDonald Held, T. Earle Johnson, and Dallas Dickey. 

The Executive Secretary, authorized to report for the Finance 
Committee, recommended that the budget for 1954 be accepted by 
the Association, and also that the regular membership fee be in- 
creased from $2.00 to $3.00 as of September 1, 1954, by amending 
Article 2, Section 1 of the By-laws, striking out the figure “2” and 
inserting the figure “3.” The Executive Secretary moved the adop- 
tion of both recommendations on behalf of the Finance Committee. 
Dickey seconded the motion, and it was adopted unanimously. 

The Resolutions Committee report, prepared by Chairman Lewis 
and read by Don Streeter, included the following resolutions: 


The SouTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION, assembled in convention at 
Dallas, Texas, March 31-April 2, 1954, expresses its appreciation to all 
those responsible for the planning and execution of the many details 
of our program. We are especially appreciative of the untiring work 
of the several members of the Local Committee to provide for our 
comfort, well-being, and enjoyment of the convention. 

To Southern Methodist University we are especially indebted for 
providing facilities for handling the Speech Tournament and Congress. 

To the following people we are indebted for the services listed: 
Mrs. Norma Jean Ballard Stanton, who acted as General Chairman 
of Arrangements; J. B. McGrath, who was in charge of press and radio 
publicity; Harold Weiss, for convention registration; Mrs. Dorothy 
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Brewton and Mrs. Caroline Kelton, who handled the banquet reserva- 
tions; and Vern Reynolds, who was in charge of transportation prob- 
lems. To other staff members at Southern Methodist University and 
their students, and to students of North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas, we are indebted for their assistance in making this convention 
a success. 

To the management of the Adolphus Hotel in general, and to Mr. 
James Shaffer, Sales Manager, and Mr. Albert Ingles, Vice-President, 
in particular, we are indebted for many services and courtesies. Their 
efforts have made our visit a pleasant one. 

To the Dallas, Texas, Chamber of Commerce, and to Mr. Z. E. 
Black, Convention Chairman, we are indebted for many favors, in- 
cluding secretarial assistance, and literature about Dallas as a conven- 
tion city. 

To Margo Jones, director of Dallas’s widely known Theatre ’54, 
we express appreciation for participating on the program and for 
making available the facilities of Theatre ’54 for our Saturday AETA 
Workshop. 

To Juliette M. Gratke, director of the Dallas Cerebral Palsy Treat- 
ment Center, we extend our thanks for making available the facili- 
ties of the Center for our Saturday ASHA Workshop. 


Also, 


Because the Library Committee of the University of Florida has 
again granted us a subsidy of $700.00 to enable the SouTHERN SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION to publish an improved journal; and 

Because of this grant THe SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL has been 
able to maintain its position as a scholarly and significant professional 
journal ; 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That the SourHerN SpeEecH ASSOCIATION 
formally express its appreciation to the University of Florida for its 
subsidy to THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. 


Also, 





The SouTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION wishes to express its deep sor- 
row over the loss of one of its most loyal and beloved members, Miss 
Ellen-Haven Gould. 

For many years Miss Gould directed the speech courses and activi- 
ties at Alabama College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama. She ex- 
erted during those years a strong influence for good on the academic 
and personal lives of her students. 

Her long career included these outstanding contributions to the 
field of speech: she established the first speech curriculum in Ala- 
bama; she established the first curriculum leading to teacher certifi- 
cation in speech in Alabama; she organized and directed the first 
speech clinic in Alabama; and she was a charter member of the 
SouTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION. In this organization she was a faith- 
ful and active member from its beginning, and brought to it a wealth 
of knowledge, judgment, and personal charm. 

The SoutHEerN SPEECH AssociATION wishes the survivors in her 
family, the community in which she lived, and the school in which 
she taught, to know the high esteem in which she was held, and to 
know that her absence will be keenly felt. 

Therefore be it Resolved: That through the above statements of 
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appreciation and by the adoption of this resolution, the SouTHERN 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION acknowledges its indebtedness to the many indi- 

viduals and groups which have done so much to make its Twenty- 

Fourth Annual Convention profitable and enjoyable. 

Streeter moved the adoption of the resolutions, and Abernathy 
seconded the motion. It was passed unanimously. 

T. Earle Johnson, member of the special committee to nominate 
an Executive Secretary-Elect, reported that the committee had 
nominated Paul Brandes. He moved the adoption of the nomination. 
Abernathy seconded the motion. The motion carried. 

Getchell expressed a word of appreciation to the members of the 
Association, and the meeting adjourned at 1:50 p.m. 


Fourth Session, Executive Council, Friday, April 2, 10:05 p.m.: 


Howard Townsend, the editor of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JoUR- 
NAL, completing his term of office, noted that members should be 
encouraged to submit articles of a regional nature and that the lack 
of articles of this type had proved a serious problem. He expressed 
his sincere appreciation to the members of the Association for their 
cooperation during his editorship. 

Douglas Ehninger, the editor-elect of THE SoUTHERN SPEECH 
JouRNAL, presented several proposed changes for consideration. The 
Council approved dating the issues according to season — Fall, Win- 
ter, Spring, and Summer — instead of by specific months. The 
Council also recommended that the policy of printing convention 
proceedings and publishing the list of sustaining members be con- 
tinued. 

The Council elected the following members to three year terms 
on the various Standing Committees: Advisory Board, Arthur 
Hayes; Finance Committee, Claude Shaver; Convention Invitation, 
Don Streeter; Convention Proceedings, Helen Thornton; AETA 
Workshop, Bradford White; AFA Workshop, Roy Murphy; Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, Ollie Backus. The Constitutional Revision 
Committee and History and Archives Committee will continue for 
another year, as will the Committee on Aims and Objectives, which 
submitted no report this year. The new committee to study the 
Tournament and Congress will be appointed by the new president. 

President Getchell expressed his sincere appreciation to the 
Council and the members of the Association for their cooperation 
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during his term of office. Mrs. W. W. Davison was then installed 
as president of the SouTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Council adjourned sine die at 11:30 p.m. 


Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
Executive Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP ATTENDANCE BY STATES 
SSA CONVENTION, 1954 


Students 
Alabama 15 
Arkansas 11 3 
Florida 10 
Georgia 3 
Illinois 2 
Kentucky 3 
Louisiana 22 1 
Mississippi 16 
Ohio 1 
Oklahoma 5 2 
South Carolina 2 
Tennessee 18 
Texas 75 29 
Virginia 1 
Wisconsin 1 
TOTALS 185 35 220 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Condition 
As of January 15, 1954 


ASSETS: 
BONDS, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Tuscaloosa, Alabama $ 700.00 
CASH, Bank Balance, First National Bank, 
Gainesville, Florida 1280.71 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, Advertising, 
May 1953 8.00 
Sept. 1953 12.00 
Dec. 1953 112.00 





132.00 
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EQUIPMENT: 
Membership Card Files 240.84 
Typewriter (Editor) 90.92 
331.76 
TOTAL ASSETS $2444.47 


DEBIT (as of January 15, 1954) 
Invoice outstanding 
Printing, SouTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL 
and reprints of Directory 845.22 845.22 


TOTAL $1599.25 
Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Period January 16, 1953, through January 15, 1954 














RECEIPTS: 
Memberships: 
Regular 474.00 
Sustaining 813.00 
Libraries 188.20 
Students 8.00 
$1483.20 
Advertising in the JouURNAL 
Dec. 1952 191.00 
March 1953 128.00 
May 1953 138.00 
Sept. 1953 107.00 
564.00 
Sale of back issues 33.00 
1953 Convention Income: 
Convention Fees 86.50 
Tournament Income 268.55 
Exhibits 90.00 
445.05 
University of Florida Grant 700.00 
Interest on Bonds 17.50 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $3243.75 
BALANCE IN BANK, JANUARY 15, 1953 418.43 


$3661.18 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Printing of JouRNALS 
March 1953 584.80 
May 1953 543.30 
Sept. 1953 701.95 
$1830.05 
Printing of Office Materials 113.59 
Postage: 
Executive Secretary 55.62 
Other officers 26.46 
82.08 
Office Expenses: 
Office Supplies 24.63 
1952 Convention Expenses: 
Officers Expenses 56.85 
1953 Convention Expenses: 
Programs 117.15 
Secretarial Service 6.00 
AETA Workshop 25.00 
Equipment and Signs 66.00 
Officers Expenses 44.04 
258.19 
Miscellaneous Expenses: 
Service Charge (Checks) 6.77 
Shipping Expense 8.21 
15.08 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $2380.47 
BANK BALANCE, JANUARY 15, 1954 1280.71 


$3661.18 


The above Financial Statement was prepared by the Executive Sec- 
retary. On January 15, 1954, the Finance Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Florida examined and checked the books of the SouTHERN 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION. They found the record of the receipts, dis- 
bursements, and balances to be in order and certified that the finan- 
cial statement was an accurate accounting of the finances of the 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION. This statement is to the best of my 
knowledge and belief an accurate and true indication of the financial 
condition of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Delwin B. Dusenbury, Executive Secretary 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Proposed Budget — 1954 
For the Fiscal Year ending 


January 15, 1955 


INCOME 
Convention: 
Registration 
Exhibits 
Tournament-Congress 
Memberships: 
Sustaining 
Regular 
Library 
Student 
SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL 
Advertising 
Sale of back issues 
Grant from Florida 
Miscellaneous 
Interest 


Total Income 


EXPENDITURES 

Convention: 
Badges 
Programs 
Tournament-Congress 

SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL 
Printing & Binding 
Distribution 

Officers and Committees: 
Postage & Supplies 
Printing 
Workshops 

Emergency Reserve 


Total Expenditures 


120.00 
30.00 
400.00 


800.00 
500.00 
200.00 

20.00 


600.00 
75.00 
700.00 


17.50 


20.00 
120.00 
190.00 


2750.00 
150.00 


125.00 
75.00 
100.00 


$ 550.00 


1520.00 


675.00 
700.00 


17.50 





$3462.50 $3462.50 


230.00 


2900.00 


300.00 
32.50 


$3462.50 $3462.50 
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POWER OF worps. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953; pp. xii + 308. $3.95. 


For something more than a quarter of a century, Stuart Chase as a lecturer 
and writer has devoted himself to the task of making the ideas of others intel- 
ligible to the general public. For the first part of that quarter-century, Chase’s 
interest was primarily with problems in economics. Since 1938, when he pub- 
lished The Tyranny of Words, he has concerned himself for the most part with 
problems in communication. 

There is more than a superficial similarity between the titles of the 1938 
book and the latest one. In The Tyranny of Words Chase was reacting to 
the impact of Ogden and Richard’s Meaning of Meaning and Korzybski’s 
Science and Sanity. The main emphasis was a distrust of language, based on 
an awareness of the tendency of verbal patterns, when used uncritically, 
to degenerate into meaningless and deceptive nonsense. In Power of Words 
Chase retains his wariness but develops the positive side of the picture, drawing 
freely upon the contributions of linguistic science, the psychology of perception, 
brain physiology, cybernetics, and group dynamics. Recent investigations in 
these areas, he thinks, provide at least the promise of tools that can be utilized 
not only to avoid the verbal quicksands around us, but to serve the ends of 
human survival and progress as well. 

Workers in speech, whatever their particular orientation, will recognize that 
Chase is talking about their own stock in trade —the production and recep- 
tion of speech in social situations. He would have us talk and listen well, 
and in this aim he works for the same goal that we do. 

This book is divided into two parts, the somewhat larger initial section 
reviewing recent findings by workers in the many subdivisions of the broad area 
of communication, and the second part suggesting applictions in economics, 
politics, medicine, mass communication, and education. Teachers of speech 
will probably find the first half, particularly, a helpful review of some matters 
they know well and others they are aware of, but have not yet gotten around 
to. Generous credit is given to colleagues like Wendell Johnson, Irving Lee, 
and S. I. Hayakawa who, in classrooms and writings, have contributed to the 
effort to make the general public better informed about its verbal behavior. 

It would be uncharitable to say that Chase contributes little that is new 
in the field of communication. What Chase tried to do, and it is no small 
task, is to talk about communication theory in a way that will hold the atten- 
tion and broaden the understanding of the general public. This is an accom- 
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plishment that cannot be claimed for many of the researchers and primary 
sources in the area. 

The book concludes with a twelve-page annotated bibliography that puts 
in the hands of the reader, in convenient form, the information he needs to 
pursue the topic in whatever direction his interests lead him. 


Jesse VILLARREAL 


The University of Texas 


RHETORIC AT ROME: A HISTORICAL suRVEY. oy M. L. Clarke. London: Cohes 
and West Ltd., 1953; pp. vii + 203. 21s. 


Three decades ago Charles Sears Baldwin advised: “The pedagogy of 
rhetoric . . . demands historical interpretation, and thus extensive and con- 
secutive survey.” 

Professor Clarke’s Rhetoric at Rome is such a survey. Yet it is more. 
The author’s stated intention is “to show what rhetoric meant to the Roman 
world from its first introduction to the end of classical civilization.” Rhetoric 
is correctly offered as the key to understanding ancient Roman culture, for 
the two were indissolubly wedded. The result is a study of genuine stature 
which gives attention not only to pedagogy, but to theory and practice, and to 
the interactions among them. 

Professor Clarke’s treatment is historico-critical. In fifteen brief chapters, 
he traces the course of rhetoric from the pagan Cato to the Christian Cassio- 
dorus. Writing with verve and grace, Professor Clarke addresses himself to 
the following topics: the infiltration of Rome by the Hellenistic rhetoric; the 
character of Roman school-rhetoric in the Golden Age; pre-Ciceronian oratori- 
cal practice; the correspondence of Cicero’s oratory to scholastic rhetoric, and 
to Cicero’s own characteristic rhetorical precepts; the genesis and nature of 
declamatio ; the interaction of rhetoric and oratory in the Augustan Age; Quin- 
tilian’s rhetorical theory and pedagogy; the withering of the old rhetoric dur- 
ing the later Empire; and the Church fathers’ criticism and use of rhetoric. 

Professor Clarke deserves commendation for the surety and skill with which 
he catches the vitality, the pervasiveness, and, indeed, the protean nature of 
Roman rhetoric; for his generally cautious and deep scholarship; for the sure- 
footedness with which he moves through the mazes of Roman rhetorical 
thought; and for his fresh analyses, particularly that of Quintilian’s theory. 

Most students of ancient rhetoric will discover, however, scattered inter- 
pretations which seem altogether too brittle. Again, many may find the author 
somewhat austere in his final appraisal of Roman rhetoric. In his indictment 
of declamatio, for example, charges brought by the Romans themselves against 
the institution are given the ring of finality. And, at least, one must consult 
such modern authorities as Edward (Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder, p. xxxvi), 
Caplan (“The Decay of Eloquence at Rome,” Studies in Speech and Drama, 
p. 299), and Bonner (Roman Declamation, pp. 82, 83), if he would have an 
equitable weighing-up of the benefits as well as the evils ascribed to declamatio. 

In fine, Rhetoric at Rome compasses admirably what the author intended, 
giving students a reliable and lucid guide to the role of rhetoric in Roman 
civilization. 

Rate T. EvBanks 
University of Arkansas 
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PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Eugene E. White and Clair R. Henderlider. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954; pp. x + 365. $3.50 


If you are in the market for a textbook for a beginning undergraduate 
public speaking course be sure to investigate Practical Public Speaking, by 
White (University of Miami) and Henderlider (Western Reserve University). 
Their approach is direct, simple, and clear; perhaps some will criticize it as 
too much so. The undergraduate student, however, will never come to class 
questioning what the text means in a certain paragraph or chapter. The in- 
structor may wish for more elaborate examples of speeches, either in the text 
or in the appendices, but the student, who reads these speeches only when 
forced to, will not miss them. 

The authors state, “Our desire has been to treat concisely yet comprehen- 
sively those principles basic to effective speech preparation and delivery, with 
the student reader foremost in mind. .. .” The work is divided into four 
sections: “Developing the Proper Attitudes,” “Preparing the Speech,” “Deliver- 
ing the Speech,” and “Adapting Basic Techniques to Various Speech Situations.” 
One unusual feature of this book is that a statement of purpose and an outline 
by chapters precedes each of the four sections. The chapters themselves are 
developed in outline form, and are expressed in language that will not strain 
the undergraduate. Exercises and assignments are provided at the end of 
each chapter. 

On the whole, this is a tightly organized and well-written book. It does 
not elaborate or give many illustrations or examples, but it does cover the 
scope of a beginning speech course in a way that should be interesting and 
helpful to students. It is a readable, understandable, and, I believe, teachable 
text. 


Frank Davis 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


SPEECH FUNDAMENTALS. By Harry Grinnell Barnes and Loretta Wagner 
Smith. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953; pp. xxi + 554. $2.76. 


At last we have a textbook that concentrates on fundamentals. It should 
find favor with those who desire to teach a solid, intensive course in the basic 
skills of speech and who, up to now, have had to depend upon omnibus books 
that cover the field. Although written for the secondary school, college teachers 
of fundamentals of speech would do well to examine it with care. 

Speech Fundamentals is designed for maximum use and effectiveness in the 
classroom. Part I contains fifteen assignments through which the teacher 
may diagnose the speech needs and abilities of each student. Part II deals 
with “speech and the speech mechanism” and also with “the speaking situation 
and the kinds of speaking.” Part III covers “the fundamental processes of 
speech.” Part IV includes eleven assignments on “the essentials of speech 
making.” Part V contains nine assignments on “the essentials of reading aloud.” 
And Part VI provides seven “advanced projects in speech making and reading 
aloud.” 

This textbook is written by individuals who obviously know a great deal 
about both educational psychology and educational method, and who have 
labored hard to be of maximum assistance to the classroom teacher. It com- 
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bines the better features of both textbook and syllabus. Each assignment 
includes: (1) introductory motivating material, (2) a statement of purpose, (3) 
an explanation of procedure, (4) a limited but highly adequate review of 
theory, (5) a series of questions which can be used by the teacher to check 
the student’s understanding of theory, and (6) a wealth of exercises and prac- 
tice material. Although the motivating material might be more lively and the 
procedure more varied, the theory is sound, the methodology is excellent, and 
the exercises are splendid. Real appreciation of the many fine features of the 
book can come only through actual use in the classroom. 


CLARENCE W. EpNEY 


The Florida State University 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1952-1953. Edited by A. Craig Baird. 
The Reference Shelf, Volume 25, No. 3. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1953; pp. 199. $1.75. 


Twenty-two speeches by nineteen speakers constitute this sixteenth annual 
volume of The Reference Shelf series. The volume includes three of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s speeches, two by Adlai E. Stevenson, and single speeches by 
such prominent Americans as Alben W. Barkley, John Foster Dulles, Henry 
Ford II, Omar N. Bradley, Harry S. Truman, W. Stuart Symington, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Richard M. Nixon, and Learned Hand. Other well-known 
speakers included are Donald Eastvold, Robert R. Young, Spessard L. Holland, 
Herbert H. Lehman, Grayson Kirk, Monroe E. Deutsch, John Sutherland 
Bonnell, and Alexander Winston. 

The speeches are grouped under seven headings: Foreign Relations, Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1952, New Administration, National Ideals, Domestic 
Economic Policies, Intellectual Ideals, Ethical and Religious Ideals. Of special 
interest to students of rhetorical criticism is Dr. Baird’s classification of the 
speeches in his introduction according to types: Congressional, Executive, 
Political Campaign, Political Convention, Acceptance, Inaugural, Dinner, Pro- 
fessional Lectures, Commencement, Radio and TV Addresses, Sermonic Oc- 
casions, Speeches of Farewell, and Reports by Military Leaders. 

The introductory remarks which precede each speech review the occasion, 
and comment on the delivery and audience reaction. An introduction to the 
volume gives a concise review of the major issues, domestic and foreign, which 
formed the subject matter of most of the speeches. Dr. Baird stresses the 
importance of an understanding of the issues and times surrounding the speech. 
He writes, “Speechmaking is closely related to the social background of the 
times and to the immediate events. You are advised to project yourself into 
the scene itself that embodies a speech; to visualize the forces that influence 
the speaker and that controlled the audience as of that moment.” 

In his prefatory note, Dr. Baird disavows that the speeches included are 
necessarily the “best” of the year. None-the-less, they show a high quality 
of judgment and editorial skill, and offer a valuable collection for study by 
students of public address. 


GLenn R. Capp 


Baylor University 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION: A GUIDE TO READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, AND 
LISTENING. By Howard H. Dean. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953; 
pp. xiii + 669. $4.95. 


Here is a distinctive textbook in the field of linguistic communication. For 
the stuff of this excellent book, Mr. Dean has drawn heavily both upon the 
rich heritage of materials in the field of communication and upon the com- 
munication course developed at Montana State College. In Effective Com- 
munication these materials are given a fresh symmetry, calculated to fill a 
long felt need for a comprehensive integration of the four linguistic arts. 

This book is unique in many ways. In the first place, Mr. Dean’s selection 
and ordering of content is distinctive. The twenty-six chapters are partitioned 
into six parts. Part I, “Fundamental Principles,” contains seven ably executed 
chapters which illuminate many dark corners of the reading-writing-speaking- 
listening complex. Part II, titled “Special Skills,” is devoted to the distinctive 
features of the four basic communication skills. In Part III, “Informative 
Communication,” Mr. Dean narrows his discussion to problems in “practical 
and informative communication.” Part IV, called “Opinion and Persuasion,” 
considers “some of the principles for effective speaking, listening, writing, and 
reading as applied to persuasive communication”; and Part V, “Mass Com- 
munication,” is devoted to a study of the press, radio and television, and motion 
pictures. Part VI, “Standard English,” describes briefly the most important 
conventions of standard English. 

Features of Effective Communication are its uncommonly thorough ex- 
ploration of communication about communication; its enrichment by materials 
drawn from the “fields of logic, psychology, and scientific method”; its real- 
istic focus upon the aims and principles of effective everyday communication; 
and its thick-ribbed functionality. 

Yet the book is not without limitations. Realizing with Francis Bacon 
that “Critics are like brushers of noblemen’s clothes,” I would still question 
the validity of omitting an examination of the differences between oral and 
written style. Again, many readers will doubtless feel that the treatment of 
informative communication is oriented too sharply to written forms. 

By and large, however, here is a sound textbook with the sinew to help 
students maintain “self” in what Francis Shoemaker has called “today’s climate 
of Communication with its disintegratively unsequential gusts from varied 
directions.” 


Rape T. EvBanks 
University of Arkansas 


PLAY DIRECTION. By John E. Dietrich. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953; 
pp. xii + 484. $5.50. 


The Preface in the latest textbook in the field of play production, Play 
Direction by John E. Dietrich, states: “This book is written for all directors 
at all levels of attainment.” The author has gathered together a great deal 
of material; however, much of it has been covered in more detail and, per- 
haps, more thoroughly in previous texts. For example, Alexander Dean’s 
Fundamentals of Play Directing presents stage composition, handling of crowds, 
and stage movement and business with more elaboration than the condensa- 
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tion included in this text. John Dolman’s The Art of Play Production covers 
floor plans and settings, furniture arrangements, placement of doors, windows 
and fireplaces with more examples and more detail than the abbreviated sec- 
tions in this text. Barnard Hewitt’s Art and Craft of Play Production has sec- 
tions on production styles and period drama that are more provocative and 
meaningful than the few pages devoted to them by Professor Dietrich in Play 
Direction. 

Several suggestions in the section on “Period Drama” might be misleading 

to the novice director. Such statements include: “In adapting archaic lan- 
guage, the director may either substitute words familiar to the audience, depend 
upon the inflection to carry the meaning, or cut the line. If a substitution is 
made, it must maintain the rhythm and flavor of the line.” Professor Dietrich 
might point out that “archaic and stilted, formal or elaborate language” is 
frequently vitally important to the period play. The author of a textbook on 
play direction should stress the dangers of cutting, as well as include a word 
of warning regarding substitution of modern colloquial speech for archaic lan- 
guage. 
Professor Dietrich presents the “motivational unit” as the basis for the di- 
rector’s analysis. The author defines the motivational unit as “an integral 
scenic unit in which the motivational pattern remains unchanged.” This is a 
useful device but actually corresponds to the “French scene.” For instance, 
pages 87-90 list twelve motivational units as sample analyses from Henrik 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. The “causes of change” in the twelve motivational units 
are due to mime entrances or exits of a character or characters. Two of the 
changes are due to the introduction of a change of subject and the last one 
is ended by the curtain of the first act. 

It should be mentioned that Play Direction briefly discusses many of the 
problems faced by the educational theatre director. It is outlined carefully in 
four major divisions. The brief Introduction summarizes concisely the scope 
and intent of the text. There is a “Director’s Glossary.” The selected bibliog- 
raphy includes many books on various phases of play production, a list of 
the major play publishers, as well as a list of the leading theatrical suppliers. 
These will be very helpful to those who do not have access to this information. 


LeicHton M. BALLEW 
University of Georgia 


PRODUCING THE PLAY, (together with the) NEW SCENE TECHNICIAN’S HANDBOOK. 
Revised Edition. By John Gassner and Philip Barber. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1953; pp. xviii + 915. $5.75. 


This is a second and extensively revised edition of a volume which literally 
combines two textbooks in one, and which originally appeared in 1941. The 
general plan of this popular work has been retained. The incorporation of 
numerous essays by other writers remains a distinguishing feature. Most of 
the deletions, revisions, and additions can be explained by shifts of interest 
within the theatre itself during the past decade. 

Three new subjects appear for the first time in this edition. These are 
arena staging, television production, and the theatre in industry. Worthington 
Miner and others discuss the specialized problems in the televizing of drama; 
there is even a brief section on the problem of scenery for television produc- 
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tions. Advantages, uses, and misuses of the arena theatre are discussed by 
Kelly Yeaton. Mr. Gassner creates a new section of the book for the arena 
theatre and other forms of simplified staging so as to emphasize the impor- 
tance of this experimental trend. Richard Beckhard, who writes on the func- 
tion of the theatre in contemporary industry, presents data not usually found 
in a director’s manual. The term “theatre in industry” is used to include “the 
use of theatre personnel and techniques in the fields of social welfare, com- 
munity organization, government agencies, and the armed services.” Under 
these classifications the author discusses the recent extensive and successful 
use of theatrical productions in connection with consumer shows, conventions, 
community fund-raising shows, celebrations and centennials, army entertain- 
ment, and such regional projects as Paul Green’s Lost Colony. 

The section on college productions has been considerably expanded and now 
includes new material on acting in the college theatre and special problems 
confronting university directors. A new essay on “Training the Actor in the 
Use of Objects,” by Christine Edwards, will be of interest to directors and 
students. 

The New Scene Technician’s Handbook remains unchanged, for the most 
part. To this section, however, have been added two valuable chapters. 
Norman Rock has contributed a discussion of simplified scenic methods, giving 
suggestions about designs and light plots for small stages, the handling of unit 
sets, and the use of space staging. Mordi Gassner has written a chapter on 
production design, with a detailed discussion of scale drawing and perspective 
rendering. 

Two minor changes are of value to students: the selective bibliography 
has been expanded and brought up to date, and the index has been thoroughly 
reworked and tripled in length. 

Changes that have been made in this edition will doubtless increase the 
usefulness of the book for those who have been using it in courses in produc- 
tion and design. 


Davip RUSSELL 
Southern Methodist University 


BEGINNING TELEVISION PRODUCTION. By Melvin R. White. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1953; pp. iv + 107. $2.50. 


Mr. White, who is supervisor of Walt Whitman Hall and George Gershwin 
Theatre at Brooklyn College, has designed this book for the neophyte television 
worker, for classes in television production, for speech and drama classes in 
which television is taught, and for the interested layman. 

The most extensive chapters are those on studio equipment, lighting, and 
sets and properties. These chapters average fifteen pages each and include many 
full-page illustrations. The briefer chapters, each six to eight pages long, treat 
black and white television, production personnel, costume, make-up, acting, and 
directing. A short bibliography ends each chapter, while one appendix lists 
an additional nineteen books covering the period 1945-53. Another appendix, 
“Television Terminology,” reproduces many terms from the glossary of NBC’s 
1946 publication, Television Talk. 

Unlike several of today’s handbook-texts, this slim volume contains an 
adequate index, which greatly increases its usefulness. Flexible covers, spiral 
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binding, clear line-drawings, readable type, reasonably good photo-offset print- 
ing, and 84x11 inch size are among other features of the book. Although 
it does not seem to be over-priced, Beginning Television Production is wasteful 
of space for illustrations. Photographs of two microphones, for example, oc- 
cupy a full page; a photograph of a transcription turntable occupies another 
full page. 

The greatest deficiency of the book, however, is its complete disregard of 
non-dramatic production types, such as interviews, demonstrations, and news, 
which are the major activities of production workers in television stations. 


KENNETH HarRwoopD 
University of Alabama 


BROADCASTING PROJECTS: RADIO AND TELEVISION. By Henry L. Ewbank and 
Sherman P. Lawton. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953; pp. v + 152. 
$2.50. 


The well-organized workshop is still one of the best approaches to the 
teaching of radio and television. This manual of punched and perforated 
pages, for convenient studio or notebook use, follows the assumption that we 
learn by doing. “But there are different kinds of doing. We learn about 
broadcasting by reading . . . analyzing scripts . . . careful listening and view- 
ing . . . as well as from experience before the radio microphone and the tele- 
vision camera.” 

A pleasing aspect of the manual is the minimum time allowed for lecture. 
Necessary information about the media and their social implications is given 
in the assignments for students. Student projects are arranged in order of 
difficulty and contain suggestions for the preparation of each project. Per- 
formance and content standards are also suggested. Concise instruction in 
methodology is included for each member of a production crew. Report and 
cue sheets throughout the manual encourage better organization and self-dis- 
cipline in the student and production group. Factual material, simple rules, 
and cogent quotes from trade journals or persons in the profession are included 
with many of the projects. 

After completion of the production projects, listening and writing are ade- 
quately covered in terms of a workshop course. Sample scripts and commer- 
cial copy of various types furnish practice material for studio work before the 
student is given an insight to the audience and different methods of audience 
measurement. A brief bibliography of late publications completes a very usable 
workbook for those who learn by doing. 


GrorcE STOKES 
Baylor University 


TELEVISION AND RADIO IN AMERICAN LIFE. Edited by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
The Reference Shelf, Volume 25, No. 2. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1953; pp. 198. $1.75. 


: The purpose of this volume is to provide background, arguments, and 
bibliography on a timely controversial question; its problem is to explore the 
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“kind of job” being done by broadcasting in the United States. 

Herbert L. Marx, Jr. is editor of two other volumes in this series and 
former associate editor of Scholastic magazines, His own article, reprinted 
from Senior Scholastic, concludes that television is least harmful to students, 
when they use it in moderation. 

Approximately seven selections are grouped under each of six headings: 
“Television Takes Over”; “Television in Public Life”; “Broadcasting — Good, 
Bad, and Mediocre”; “The Role of Advertising”; “Broadcasting as a Medium 
of Education”; and “Goals for American Broadcasting.” Each group is intro- 
duced by the editor. 

All selections were originally printed during the period 1946-53, most of 
them appearing between 1950 and 1952. The New York Times, the Saturday 
Review, and the Scholastic provide about a quarter of the selections, with the 
others coming from sources as varied as Reader's Digest, American Scholar, 
and Business Week. The bibliography lists about fifty books and pamphlets 
and about two hundred periodical articles, mostly from the period 1947-52. 
No index is included. 

On balance, the book seems to reflect disproportionately small faith in 
capitalistic broadcasting. 


KENNETH Harwoop 
University of Alabama 


NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS. Edited by Sturges F. Cary. The Reference 
Shelf, Volume 25, No. 1. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1953; 
pp. 214. $1.75. 


New Challenges to Our Schools is a compilation of materials pertaining to 
public and private schools from kindergarten through higher education. Mr. 
Cary has selected from current writings and speeches excerpts that bring his 
reader up to date on the advances being made, the principal problems faced, and 
the main issues contested in the educational field today. The material includes 
many examples of actual school situations which demonstrate the progress, the 
problems, and the controversies reported. The book also contains a generous 
bibliography of books and periodicals for further reading. 

New Challenges to Our Schools is an excellent reference source for speakers 
and debaters who wish to deal with almost any phase of education. But it is not 
as a reference work in speech that the book has its greatest value. It brings 
together in a relatively short, inexpensive volume sundry facts and opinions 
concerning public and private education which would be useful to school ad- 
ministrators, members of boards of education, teachers, and parents of school 
children who cannot read “school literature” as it is published day by day. 
The facts come from reliable sources; the opinions and arguments (many in 
opposition) are sincere expressions of educators and laymen from all quar- 
ters. And, most important of all, almost without exception, the arguments 
are fairly presented and the contentions adequately sustained with evidence. 


Wiu.umum §. Smite 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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NEws AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


THEATRE 


The following productions were on the program of the 1953-54 season at the 
University of Alabama: October, Love From A Stranger; December, The 
Drunkard; March, Brigadoon; and May, The Enchanted. 


The University of Georgia held its fifth annual Drama Festival on February 
27-28, with over five hundred high school students and teachers represented. 
Walter Prichard Eaton of Yale University was the principal speaker. A pro- 
gram of plays, workshops, demonstrations, and speeches was followed with a 
production of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream by the University 
Theater. 


The Department of Speech and Drama at Memphis State College recently 
completed its third annual Shakespeare Festival. Six performances of The 
Taming Of The Shrew were presented to audiences totaling more than three 
thousand. A program of “Songs from Shakespeare,” featuring three outstanding 
vocalists of the school, was also offered, and the full length feature film As You 
Like It was run for an entire week. “The Coterie,” a women’s social and 
philanthropic club, sponsored the production. Proceeds will be used for scholar- 
ships to enable students to study in the fine arts at Memphis State. 


On March 5 and 6, Messick High School in Memphis presented a dramati- 
zation of Hansel and Gretel, with selections from the opera by Humperdinck, 
for the Association for Childhood Education, Memphis Branch. What A Life 
by Oliver Goldsmith was also produced by the Messick High Speech Depart- 
ment this year. 


The fourth play produced by the Duke Players this year was The Moon Is 
Blue. It ran May 5-8 and was directed by M. Victor Michalak. 


The 1953-54 schedule of the Stover Theatre at Stetson University included 
the following plays: Liliom by Ferenc Molnar, Androcles and the Lion by 
George Bernard Shaw, Squaring the Circle by Valentine Katayev, King Rich- 
ard II by William Shakespeare, and The Imaginary Invalid by Moliere. 


The spring production at Auburn was Ring Around the Moon, and the 
summer show was Night Must Fall. 


Duncan U. Fletcher High School of Jacksonville Beach, Florida, presented 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay on March 19, 1954. 


The Drama Workshop sponsored by the Department of Speech at the Uni- 
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versity of Houston was held during the two summer sessions. Students were 
given practical experience in directing, acting, and technical theatre. The four 
productions presented during the summer gave opportunity for work in all 
phases of the theatre. 


George Washington Slept Here was the spring production of the play pro- 
duction class of Bessemer High School, Bessemer, Alabama. The National 
Thespian troupe of the school sponsored a drama festival for elementary 
schools in May, and a trophy was awarded to the play winning first place. 


The Drama Division of Texas Christian University, in cooperation with lead- 
ing members of the Fort Worth Little Theatre Council, initiated the Horned 
Frog Community Summer Theatre in June. An advisory board, represent- 
ative of community and university, was set up. Five productions were 
scheduled: Angel Street, June 17-19, 24-26; The Silver Whistle, July 1-3, 
8-10; January Thaw, July 15-17, 22-24; Candida, July 29-31, August 5-7; 
Goodbye My Fancy, August 12-14, 19-21. Participation in the project was 
open to graduating high school seniors, college students, and to all adults in- 
terested in acting or working in the theatre. Plays were staged in the T.C.U. 
Little Theatre. Work was for credit or non-credit as desired. Dr. Walter B. 
Volbach, Professor Walker James, and a guest director were in charge of the 
productions. 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, presented The Night of January 16 
and I Remember Mama for the 1953-54 school year. 


Professor Henry Lindsey of the Howard College Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts directed John Loves Mary as the last major production of the 
past year. Other productions for the 1953-54 season were Point of No Return 
and Our Town. 


On April 21, 22, 23, Little Rock Central High School presented its major pro- 
duction, The Curious Savage, under the direction of Miss Alberta Harris. 
Earlier in the year Miss Harris directed three one-act plays: Etiquette, The 
Noble Lord, and Sunday Costs Five Pesos. 


The Guignol Theatre at the University of Kentucky presented the following 
productions during the past school year, under the direction of Robert B. 
Challener: November, 1953, Come Back, Little Sheba; December, 1953, An 
Inspector Calls; February, 1954, The Beggar’s Opera; May, 1954, Dream Girl. 
The Guignol Players, a student organization sponsored by the Guignol Theatre, 
presented the following plays: October, 1953, The Madwoman of Chaillot; 
January, 1954, The Lady’s Not For Burning; March, 1954, The Merchant of 
Venice. 


The Alabama College annual drama festival for high schools was held in 
March, with nine schools participating. 


The Florida Players, University of Florida, terminated their 1953-54 season 
with a production of The Male Animal. One performance of the play was 
presented in connection with the city of Gainesville’s centennial celebration. 
Summer productions by the Florida Players included The Moon Is Blue and 
Claudia. The Florida Players’ production of Man and Superman in December, 
1953, was their one hundredth show. 
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The Classic Players of Bob Jones University present two Shakespearean 
plays each year. In November, The Winter’s Tale was directed by Miss Eva 
Carrier of the Department of Dramatic Production. In the spring produc- 
tion, Hamlet, Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., the president of Bob Jones University, played 
the leading role. 


The Annie Russell Theatre of Rollins College produced seven plays for the 
1953-54 season: Detective Story, directed by Howard Bailey; Trial By Jury, 
directed by William Dorsett; Down In The Valley, directed by Robert Huf- 
stader; Years Ago, directed by Howard Bailey; Bell, Book and Candle, directed 
by William Dorsett; The Young and Fair, directed by Howard Bailey; Mister 
Roberts, directed by William Dorsett. The Fred Stone Experimental Theatre 
of Rollins presented The Master Builder by Ibsen and The Silver Cord by 
Sidney Howard. 


The Little Foxes and The Philadelphia Story were the major productions at 
Sam Houston State Teachers College during the past year. 


The Speech Department of Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas, prepares 
each year twelve to fifteen one-act plays and an evening of play cuttings for 
public performance. This year’s cuttings included The Importance of Being 
Earnest and the first act of The Skin of Our Teeth. 


Amarillo High School won first place in the district and second in the region 
in the Interscholastic League contest with a production of the second act of 
The Heiress. 


A chapter of Alpha Psi Omega was established on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in February, with thirteen student members and three 
faculty members. 


ForRENSICS 


The newly organized Atlantic Coast Conference, creating an athletic league 
of Clemson, Duke, Maryland, North Carolina, North Carolina State, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Wake Forest, has now become a forensic conference as 
well. The first annual forensic meet of the Atlantic Coast Conference was 
held at the University of Virginia on February 19-20, 1954, and consisted of 
a five-round debate tournament on the national topic. Each school entered 
one affirmative and one negative team, and awards were made to team rather 
than to school entry. Tied for first place in the tournament were the Duke, 
North Carolina, and Wake Forest negatives, and the Wake Forest affirmative. 
In a business meeting of faculty representatives of participating schools it was 
decided that in the future the Atlantic Coast Conference Forensic Meet would 
be scheduled in late April, and provide the last major event of the forensic 
season. Present plans are to continue next year with a debate tournament on 
the national college topic, and to add an extempore speaking contest, using 
the national discussion question as a general subject area. There will also 
be an after-dinner speaking contest held at a banquet for all student partici- 
pants and faculty representatives. Future plans of the conference include the 
possibility of scheduling an additional annual event, and further diversification 
of types of forensic activity. 


Miss Evelyn Kempe, Director of Forensics, Memphis State College, was in 
charge of plans for the annual Tau Kappa Alpha banquet on May 4. Seventy- 
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five guests, including several outstanding high school students from the area, 
attended. John G. Jones, president of the Memphis State Chapter and na- 
tional president of the Tau Kappa Alpha Student Council, was honored. 


The Baylor Speech Department sponsored a weekly luncheon-discussion forum 
during the summer quarter. Students in the department met each Tuesday 
noon for lunch and a discussion of some topic of current interest which was 
selected the preceding week. A different student presided and led each of 
the discussions. This program was under the direction of Professor Glenn 


Capp. 


Debate was reinstated at Little Rock Central High School last spring after 
an absence of several years. Mrs. Marguerite Metcalf is the director. 


The varsity debate squad of the University of Alabama participated in nine 
regional and national tournaments during the past year. Miss Joan Reidy, 
a graduate assistant, aided Mrs. Annabel Hagood, Director of Debate, thus 
making a number of extensive trips possible. 


The Wake Forest College debate teams traveled over 11,000 miles to participate 
in nine tournaments and more than 160 debates during the 1953-54 season. 
Under the direction of Miss Carol Oldham, Acting Director of Debate, eleven 
students earned membership in Pi Kappa Delta. 


Dr. Donald Ecroyd directed an intramural debate program for those students 
who did not make the varsity squad at the University of Alabama. This group 
traveled to many Alabama towns, staging demonstration debates, conducting 
workshops, and presenting discussions. 


Rapio AND TELEVISION 


During the past school year the Speech Department of Fort Smith Junior Col- 
lege presented a series of seven original dramatic skits over a Fort Smith radio 
station. It also sponsored two panels on current issues for presentation on 
television. 


Under the direction of Mr. Jay Sanders of the Department of Speech, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute will soon initiate a daily hour-long radio program origi- 
nating from the campus studio, and to be broadcast over WJHO in Opelika, 
Alabama. 


The University of Houston conducted a television workshop in both of its 1954 
summer sessions. Training was offered in the techniques of staging, produc- 
ing, acting, and directing television shows. 


During the spring semester of 1954 the Department of Speech at Howard Col- 
lege offered its first course in television producton. This was also a “first” for 
the Birmingham area. 


Beginning January 3, and continuing through May 9, Little Rock Central 
High School presented a weekly panel discussion over Station KXLR. “Teen 
Talk” was the title of the series, which was directed by Mrs. Marguerite Met- 
calf. Mrs. Metcalf also acted as moderator for most of the programs. Each 
discussion dealt with a teen-age problem. Some of the topics discussed were: 
“Do Parents Understand?” “How Honest Am I?” “How is Your Culture 
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Quotient?” “Let’s Take a Look at Your Date Book,” “What Price Leadership?” 
and “Why Vandalism ?” 


The radio staff at Alabama College recently celebrated its fourth anniversary 
with a “Radio Day,” which included a special luncheon in Irwin Hall and a 
reception at Station WRSD. 


A new School of Communications has been established at the University of 
Florida. Radio and television, formerly in the Department of Speech, have 
been transferred to the new school, which, in conjunction with the former 
Department of Journalism, will operate an FM radio station and prepare 
films for television. 


In addition to its work in radio, Bob Jones University now offers courses in 
television. It cooperates with local television stations by supplying news 
releases and talent for occasional programs. On a weekly telecast from Ander- 
son, South Carolina, over WAIM-TV, the University alternately features a 
panel show called “Twenty Questions from the Bible,” and a program of 
music and dramatic sketches performed by students and faculty of the School 
of Fine Arts. 


WPRK, the Rollins College radio station, returned to the air on April 5, 1954 
after being closed for six months. Broadcast hours are from 7 to 11 p.m. 
daily. 


The first master of arts degree in radio and television granted by a southeast- 
ern institution was conferred upon Irvin S. Liber at the University of Alabama 
on May 30, 1954. Dr. Kenneth Harwood, head of the Department of Radio 
and Television, directed his thesis, “A Survey of Opinions on the Education 
of Graduates of the University of Alabama Department of Radio and Tele- 
vision.” 


During the spring semester of 1954 the Speech Department at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College initiated a series of broadcasts dealing with the United 
Nations. 


The Radio Guild of the University of Florida, under the sponsorship of Dr. 
Tom C. Battin, has participated in the preparation of approximately two 
hundred television programs during the past twenty-four months, in addition 
to producing 248 radio programs. 


SPEECH THERAPY AND CLINICS 


A cerebral palsy workshop, under the co-sponsorship of Texas Technological 
College and the Lubbock Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center, was held June 14 
to 25. Among the guest speakers were Dr. Temple Fay of Philadelphia, inter- 
nationally known for his work with the cerebral palsied, and Dr. Leslie Hoh- 
man, neuropsychiatrist at Duke University Medical School. 


A two-day state-wide conference for public school speech correctionists was 
held on the campus of the University of Florida, June 10-11. Dr. Stanley 
Ainsworth, University of Georgia, was the guest speaker. 


The North Carolina Association of Speech Therapists was recently organized to 
promote speech therapy in the state, and to help provide for the professional 
interests and advancement of its members. Mrs. Dorothy W. Perkins, director 
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of the speech clinic at East Carolina College, was elected president of the 
group; Mrs. Charlotte White, speech therapist, Cerebral Palsy Center, Greens- 
boro, is vice-president; serving as secretary and as treasurer are Miss Addie 
Lee Meador, speech therapist, Williamston, and Mrs. Mary Bess Colville, speech 
therapist, Alamance County Schools. 


The speech clinic at the University of Alabama is continuing experimentation 
in group therapy with persons of different age levels. Three specific experi- 
ments are of special interest because of the unusual procedures employed. An 
adult clinic, under the direction of Mr. Phillip Curry, is held for eight weeks 
each semester, with the patients living on campus in dormitories. Individual 
and group therapy is given during the greater part of each day. One of the 
activities is. operating a coffee shop for thirty minutes every day in the Speech 
Building, where patients do everything entailed in the operation. They also 
plan and participate in social events, such as open houses and dances. The 
children’s clinic, under the direction of Mrs. Louise Ward, consists of a ses- 
sion of six weeks each semester. Parents are encouraged to attend and they 
take part in discussions and informal classes designed to help them better 
understand their children’s problems. The cerebral palsy clinic, under the 
guidance of Miss Betty Webster, groups clients according to type of disability. 
In addition, there is conducted a clinic for pre-school age children with central 
nervous system injuries. Meetings are held for two hours daily during twelve 
weeks of each semester. 


A new chapter of Sigma Alpha Eta, national speech and hearing honorary 
fraternity, has been established at the University of Florida. 


At the March meeting of the North Carolina Association of Speech Therapists 
in Raleigh, three stutterers from East Carolina College discussed their speech 
problems and their controls of stuttering. 


Rollins College now offers a therapy service to those students having speech 
problems. Mrs. James A. Kelly, Jr., speech correctionist, who joined the staff 
in September, 1953, works with these students individually, after they have 
been referred at their own request or upon the recommendation of one of 
their instructors. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Speech and Drama Departments of Howard College, Birmingham, have 
been united into a single unit. G. Allan Yeomans and Henry Lindsey are co- 
chairmen of the new Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts. 


Two new courses were offered at Auburn during the past summer session. 
They were The Teaching of Speech and Seminar in Discussion. Both were 
open to graduate students. 


The Baylor University Speech Department sponsored a weekly reading hour 
as a part of its Union Building activities during the summer session. Students 
and members of the faculty were chosen from week to week to present pro- 
grams. The project was under the direction of Miss Chloe Armstrong. 


The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, Nashville, Tennessee, is plan- 
ning to expand its clinical facilities, and will move to new quarters within the 
next year. An acoustic clinic and speech research unit will be built into the 
new quarters. 
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Amarillo Senior High School now offers seven credit courses in its speech cur- 
riculum: Speech Fundamentals, Speech-Drama (a combination of speech and 
creative dramatics), Public Speaking, Fundamentals of Dramatics, Advanced 
Dramatics, Radio and Interpretation, and Creative Speech. The speech staff 
consists of one part-time and three full-time teachers. 


Everyone in the Speech Department at the University of Alabama is eagerly 
awaiting the completion of the new Speech and Music Building which is now 
under construction. Ground was broken in November, 1953, and it is expected 
that the building will be in use by November, 1954. The building will include 
a new theatre and excellent clinic facilities, in addition to the usual classrooms 
and offices. It will have separate wings for the Speech Department and the 
Music Department, with the center of the building housing a theatre designed 
for use by the Speech Department only. 


A speech institute for high school students and a workshop for teachers were 
sponsored by the Department of Speech at Baylor University, June 7 to 19. 
Regular faculty members and graduate assistants taught these courses. 


The Speech Department at Memphis State College is moving into a new suite 
of offices, made available by the addition of a new wing to the Administration 
Building. Each member of the staff at Memphis State College was off duty 
for half of the past summer session. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Tom C. Battin of the Department of Speech at the University of Florida, 
was on leave during the summer while teaching and producing at KUHT at 
the University of Houston. 


Dr. William S. Smith was elected Governor of the American Forensic Asso- 
ciation, Southern Region, succeeding Dr. Paul Brandes. 


Dr. Irving C. Stover, director of the Stover Theatre, has completed his forty- 
sixth year of teaching speech at Stetson University. 


Professor Joseph C. Wetherby has resumed his teaching duties at Duke after a 
year of graduate study at the University of Florida. 


Miss Betty Hinton of the Speech Department at Fort Smith Junior College is 
completing her master’s degree at the University of Arkansas. 


Mr. Clyde McElroy, a member of the Wake Forest speech staff and director 
of the College Theatre, did graduate study at the University of Virginia during 
the past summer. 


Dr. T. Earl Johnson, chairman of the Speech Department at the University of 
Alabama, was recently elected Lieutenant-Governor of the Third District of 
Alabama of Kiwanis International. 


Dr. Lola Walker of the Baylor Speech Department spent the summer in 
England, visiting friends and traveling. 


Dr. Esther L. Schwerman is on sabbatical leave from Duke University during 
the fall term. She will do research and writing in connection with her special 
field of oral interpretation. 
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While on leave from Auburn last summer, Miss Lois Brien taught at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Franklin R. Shirley has returned to Wake Forest after having spent a year 
studying toward the doctorate at the University of Florida. 


Wallace Briggs, director of Guignol Theatre, spent the first part of the year 
in study at Yale University. He returned in time for the 1954 summer 
session. 

Two graduate students in speech correction at the University of Florida have 
accepted positions for the coming year. Mr. John C. Collison has been ap- 
pointed Director-Therapist of the Junior League School of Speech Correction, 
Richmond; Virginia; and Mr. William H. Roberts has been appointed speech 
correctionist for the Orange County, Florida, school system. 


Miss Chloe Armstrong participated in a three-weeks workshop at Mississippi 
Southern College after teaching the first summer term at Baylor. 


Dr. Dallas C. Dickey of the Department of Speech at the University of Florida, 
was on leave during the summer term and taught at Pennsylvania State College. 


Mrs. Annabel Hagood, Director of Debate, University of Alabama, has re- 
ceived several national offices recently. She was elected first vice-president 
of Tau Kappa Alpha and vice-president of the American Forensic Association, 
and was reappointed chairman of the Committee on International Discussion 
and Debate of the Speech Association of America. 


M. Victor Michalak and his wife, Virginia, of Duke University were again 
active last summer in the Boone, North Carolina, outdoor theatre, Horn in 
the West. Jinny acted and Vic was in charge of voice training. 


Professor H. P. Constans, chairman of the Department of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, was on leave during the summer term. He made a trip 
with his family to the West Coast. Dr. Lester L. Hale was the acting head 
of the Speech Department in the absence of Professor Constans. 


Kenneth Reardon, director of the Duke Players, will be on sabbatical leave 
during the spring term of this year. 


Virgil H. Moorefield, a Wake Forest debater, and Richard King of North- 
western University were selected by the Institute of International Education to 
debate in England last spring. They participated in a total of twenty-five 
debate engagements with English colleges and universities. Virgil is now a 
student at Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North 
Carolina. 


Dr. McKenzie Buck, University of Florida, has been nominated for the vice- 
presidency of Sigma Alpha Eta, national honorary speech and hearing frater- 
nity. Dr. Buck is currently a member of the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Association for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation. 


The College Theatre at Alabama College, Montevallo, has completed twenty- 
five years of service and development under the directorship of William H. 
‘Trumbauer. 
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Mr. Raymond B. Strauss, graduate student in the Department of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Florida, entered Western Reserve University School of Medicine in 
September. He will return to the University of Florida during the summer 
of 1956 to complete the requirements for his Ph.D. degree. 


Ralph T,. Eubanks has returned to the University of Arkansas as assistant 
professor of speech after two years of graduate study at the University of 
Florida. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Dr. Rodney W. Everhart has accepted a position as speech correctionist at 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 


Robert Knowles, who has been on the theatre staff at Auburn, left his posi- 
tion at the end of the 1953-54 term. His position was filled by George Baker, 
a specialist in costuming, from the University of Texas. 


Dr. Freeman McConnell of the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, 
Nashville, has been promoted to associate professor of audiology in the School 
of Medicine at Vanderbilt University. 


Gilbert Hartwig, who received his doctorate from the University of Wisconsin, 
joined the Speech Arts Division of Mississippi Southern College in June to 
become director of the college theatre. Mr. Hartwig was formerly instructor 
in speech at Marquette University and was affiliated with the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Joan C. Vanderhoff, a graduate of the University of Utah, has been 
appointed instructor in speech at Sam Houston State Teachers College. 


Robert Pratt has replaced Dr. Miriam Bonner as chairman of the Division of 
Speech at Bob Jones University. 


In June, Loyal Bearss became the director of the speech and hearing clinic at 
Mississippi Southern College. Mr. Bearss came to his new position from 
Jackson, Mississippi, where he had been consulting speech pathologist for the 
Mississippi Society for Crippled Children and Adults, and director of the 
Rehabilitation Center for speech and hearing disorders. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


At the February meeting of the North Carolina Speech Association at North 
Carolina State College in Raleigh, the morning program was given over to a 
series of discussion groups. The afternoon program included a one-act play 
and a panel on the classroom teacher’s role in the growing state program in 
speech correction. 


Auburn will be host to the annual fall meeting of the Alabama Speech Asso- 
ciation this year. Dr. Don Harrington, first vice-president of the Association, 
is in charge of the arrangements. 


Dr. McKenzie Buck will serve as chairman at the state meeting of the Florida 
Speech Association in Miami on October 22-23. 


The spring meeting of the Alabama Speech Association was held in Birming- 
ham on March 26, under the supervision of Dr. Donald Ecroyd. 





SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


ALABAMA 


AUBURN—Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Lois Anne Brien, Frank B. 
Davis, Donald Harrington, William S. Smith; BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham 
Southern College: M. Fred Evans; Howard College: Allan G. Yeomans; 
Woodlawn High School: Rose B. Johnson; FLORENCE—Florence State 
Teachers College: Edward E. Matis; MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE—Jo- 
seph H. Mahaffey; MOBILE—City Schools: May G. Carlin; MONTEVALLO 
—Alabama College: John B. Mader; MONTGOMERY—Air Force ROTC: 
Francis A. Cartier; TALLADEGA—Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind: 
Archer P. Bardes; TROY—Troy State Teachers College: Thelma B. Good- 
win; TUSCALOOSA—Senior High School: William A. Lewis, Jr.; UNIVER- 
SITY—University of Alabama: Ollie L. Backus, Allen Bales, Jane E. Beasley, 
Donald H. Ecroyd, Marian Gallaway, Adrian Sayre Harris, Kenneth A. Har- 
wood, T. Earle Johnson. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKADELPHIA—Henderson State Teachers College: Albert A. Fraser; 
BATESVILLE — Arkansas College: Doris Hammett; CONWAY — Arkansas 
State Teachers College: Mary K. Sands, Leona Scott; FAYETTEVILLE— 
University of Arkansas: Virgil L. Baker, Lester R. Breniman, M. Blair Hart; 
LITTLE ROCK—High School: Marguerite P. Metcalf; State Department of 


Education: Mary Louise McDowell. 


CALIFORNIA 
STANFORD—Stanford University: Lewis Hall Swain. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES—University of Miami: Eugene E. White; DELAND— 
Stetson University: O. G. Brockett, Charles A. Wrede; GAINESVILLE—Uni- 
versity of Florida: Tom C. Battin, H. P. Constans, Robert L. Crist, Dallas 
C. Dickey, Barbara E. Dodson, William P. Dorné, Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
Douglas W. Ehninger, Lester L. Hale, Margaret C. McClellan, William E. 
Ogden, H. Hardy Perritt, Lew Sarett, Franklin R. Shirley, John Van Meter, 
J. Clark Weaver; JACKSONVILLE—Andrew Jackson High School: Eunice 
Horne; MIAMI—Jackson High School: Bertha Hunt; ORLANDO—Orange 
County School System: Mrs. James A. Kelly, Jr.; PENSACOLA—Naval Air 
Station: Gilbert C. Tolhurst; ST. PETERSBURG—St. Petersburg Junior 
College: Roberta Buchanan; TALLAHASSEE—Florida State University: 
Clayton C. Campbell, C. W. Edney, Thomas R. Lewis, Barbara Luff, Lynn 
E. Orr, Gregg Phifer; WINTER HAVEN—Chester M. Shaffer. 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS—University of Georgia: Leighton M. Ballew, Paul Camp, James 
E. Popovich, David B. Strother; ATLANTA—Jo Ann Paterna, Mary Paul 
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